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By Christopher Dawson 


Two books on the study of European history 
with special reference to education 


Understanding Europe 
16/- net 
“This new book by the leading English scholar in the field of the 
history of culture is a most valuable contribution to any survey of 
the present position of Western Civilisation. . . . The book is 
divided into two parts, the first and longer dealing with the nature 
of Europe and the second with the present crisis of Western culture. 
. . - He is the least insular of scholars. His wide knowledge of the 
Western tradition, both in Europe and Overseas, has given us an 
indispensable survey.” 
DAVID MATHEW in History Today 


Medieval Essays 


16/- net 
“ ‘What I am concerned with’, he says, ‘is not the interim period 
between two civilizations, but the study of Christian culture—a 
culture which is not only worthy of study for its own sake, but is 
the source of the actual sociological unity which we call Europe’, 
His twelve chapters on such themes as medieval science, theology, 
literature, and much else, make a book which no student of the 
Middle Ages can afford to ignore.” 
GERALD BULLETT in a broadcast 


Sheed & Ward 
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Hutchinson’s 





Ready 22nd February : 


THE INTERPRETATION 
OF MUSIC 





Thurston Dart 


Surveys some of the more important problems of interpreting the music of the last 
six or seven hundred years, with a view to helping the practical music-maker to 
increase his understanding and appreciation of it, and to decide from the notation 
how it was performed at the time it was written, and how it should be performed 
in the greatly differing conditions of to-day. Illustrated 


Recently published : 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE TO-DAY 


ITS PATTERNS AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
Professor W. E. Collinson 
‘Describes what the German language is, where and by whom it is spoken, its history, 


and its relation to English and other European languages.’ 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
INDIVIDUAL VALUES 
Professor D. W. Harding 


‘This wise, discursive, and stimulating book . . . is addressed to the “‘intelligent 
non-specialist” but it will be read with pleasure and profit by his professional col- 
leagues.’ THE LISTENER 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 
AN INTRODUCTION Stephen Toulmin 


‘An honest and successful endeavour to deal with the differences between science 
and philosophy as they really do exist and there is no one, philosopher or scientist, 
who would not be the better for reading it.’ CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


Each volume 8s 6d net 








University Library 
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Selected prose from the works of great authors, with intro- 
ductions by well-known contemporary writers that are 
invaluable to their understanding and appreciation. 
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ROBERT SMITH SURTEES Cyril Ray 
SIR WALTER SCOTT J.C. Trewin 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELI Eric Forbes-Boyd 
WILLIAM MORRIS William Gaunt 
WALTER PATER Derek Patmore 


Crown 8vo 5s each 


Also 


DANIEL DEFOE Roger Manvell 
Crown 8vo 128 pages 7s 6d net 


Just published 


EDWARD GIBBON Simon Harcourt-Smith 
Crown 8vo 99 pages 7s 6d net 


FALCON PRESS 


6-7, CROWN PASSAGE, PALL MALL, SW1. 
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A History of the Sciences 
S. F. MASON 


‘Here at last we have a comprehensive, able balance between the sciences through 
the centuries by a writer who is not only a master of his facts but fully aware of 
what they mean. The best popular history of science that has yet appeared.’— 
PROFESSOR BERNAL 28s. net 


European Literature and 
the Latin Middle Ages 
ERNST ROBERT CURTIUS 


A translation from the German by Willard Trask of Professor Curtius’ great study 
of the forms of Mediaeval Latin literature. ‘Briefly, the book is unique in sweep and 
scope, while the translation, sometimes of a high order, is always both good and 
sound.’—Times Literary Supplement 355. net 


Education and Society 
A. K. C. OTTAWAY 


An Introduction to the Sociology of Education. ‘A clear, conscientious and thorough 
introductory study.’—Listener 18s. net 


Coming in the Spring 


From School to University 
R. R. DALE 


A Study with Special Reference to University Entrance. International Library 
of Sociology. 215, net 


Growth in 
English Education, 1946-1952 


H. C. DENT 


A History of Political Thought 


in the English Revolution 
PEREZ ZAGORIN 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 
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UNITED Gs) NATIONS 
7— 


Just PuBLisHED 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS, 1952 


A complete, official survey of the work and activities 
of the United Nations and the Specialised Agencies 
during the year 1952. 


The Yearbook is a permanent reference volume for 
public officials, scholars, diplomats, writers, librarians 
and teachers. It contains numerous charts, two maps and 
a Roster of the United Nations, and is fully documented 
and indexed. 


982 pages. Cloth bound. £4 10s. od. (£4 11s. 10d. 
including postage) 


United Nations Publications are obtainable from 


H.M. Stationery Office 
P.O. Box 569, Lonpvon, S.E.1 


or through any bookseller 
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TWO WELL-KNOWN SERIES 
‘MYTH AND MAN’ 


The purpose of the series is to set forth the basic myths, 
folktales and rituals of various peoples, ancient and modern, 
in such a way that the vital relationship of the mythology 
to the society concerned will be evident. 
MYTH AND RITUAL IN CHRISTIANITY 
A. W. Watts. 25s. 


THE GODS OF THE GREEKS 
C. Kerényi. 21s. 


DIVINE HORSEMEN 
M. Deren. 25s. 


‘THE PAST IN THE PRESENT’ 


The authors aim to reveal the immeasurable influence of the 
past on the shape of present behaviour and to show how 
fast we are bound by the legacy of habit. 

SEX IN HISTORY 

G. R. Taylor. 21s. 


BOATS AND BOATMEN 
T. C. Lethbridge. 15s. 


SOIL AND CIVILISATION 
Edward Hyams. 21s. 


Coming in April 
LIVING FOSSILS Dr. M. Burton. 21s. 


THAMES (353; HUDSON 


244 High Holborn L2) London, W.C.1. 
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THE INSTITUTIONS OF 
PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 


A Series of broadcast talks 
Cr. 8vo. About 7s. Gd. net 


Tuts series of talks aroused considerable interest when 
broadcast recently on the Third Programme. 


The contents comprise: 
Religion, by Professor E. E. Evans-Pritchard - Economics, by 
Professor Raymond Firth - Aesthetics, by Dr. E. R. Leach 
Law, by J. G. Peristiany - Zhe Family, by Dr. John Layard 
Political Institutions, by Professor Max Gluckman - Mind, by 
Professor Meyer Fortes - Modes of Thought, by Dr. Godfrey 
Lienhardt. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
OXFORD 








EVERYDAY LIFE IN 
BABYLON AND ASSY RIA 


By Georges Contenau 


This social history, by one of the world’s most famous Assyri- 
ologists has been translated by K. R. and A. R. Maxwell 
Hyslop. It covers the most characteristic period of Mesopo- 
tamian civilization from 700 to 530 B.C., and contains much 
evidence about the lives of kings and common folk in those days. 


Illustrated with many plates and line drawings. 255. net 


EDWARD ARNOLD (Pusuisuers) LTD. 
41 MADDOX STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Patrick Cruttwell 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN 
MOMENT 


A brilliant young critic examines the 
poetic revolution, headed by Shake- 
speare and Donne, which started in 
the 1590’s, and traces its effect upon 
style and subject-matter, and its re- 
percussions through the poetry of the 
17th century. 
18s net 


John Jones 


THE EGOTISTICAL 
SUBLIME 
A notable study of Wordsworth’s Im- 
agination, including a much-needed 


revaluation of his later poetry and 
religious convictions. 


16s net 


H. Coombes 


LITERATURE AND 
CRITICISM 
How to read sensibly and sensitively. 
A most useful book, full of perceptive 


analysis, teaching us the groundwork 
of appreciation. 


10s 6d net 


Students’ edition 7s 6d non-net 


Chatto & Windus 








: Aneurin 


Bevan 
A Biography 
VINCENT BROME 


‘,.. Vincent Brome’s timely biography 
should be read by everybody who is 


interested in contemporary politics and 


in this most controversial of contem- 


H porary politicians.’—PETER WILMOTT in 


the Socialist Commentary 155. 


Maekenzie 


| King 


The Incredible Canadian 


4 BRUCE HUTCHISON 


‘It is the first of the raany merits of this 


book that it makes King’s career exciting, 
momentous, and in some ways more 
mysterious than ever.’—D. W. BROGAN in 
the Glasgow Herald 255. 


A Texthook 
of Economie 
Theory 


ALFRED W. STONIER s.a., D.PHIL. 


and DOUGLAS C. HAGUE, m.com. § 


This comprehensive introduction to 
economic theory is intended primarily 
for University students, but it will be of 
value to all who wish to obtain a thorough 


§ grounding in the subject. 255. 


Longmans 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


by T. L. Green, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.E.S. 
(Professor of Education, University of Ceylon) 


Biology in the Secondary Modern School 


Concerns itself with the many problems in the presentation 
of Biology, arising from the implementation of the 1944 Act. 


The Teaching and Learning of Biology 
(Revised Edition with advitional Chapter) 


With special reference to Grammar Schools. 


Both books, Demy 8vo. 


Boards 


12s. 6d. each net 


ALLMAN & SON (Publishers) LTD. 


CREECHURCH LANE 


LONDON, E.C.3 








The Complete 


Secretarial Service 


TYPING. Literary, Scientific, 
Technical, French, Italian. 
Envelope addressing and 
Circularising. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

DUPLICATING. Words, 
Music, Illustrations, Leaf- 
lets, Programmes, Maga- 
zines, Circulars. Up to 
double foolscap. In black or 
colour. 

PRINTING. From a ticket to 
a book. 


FACSIMILE DOCUMENT COPYING 
STATIONERY, RUBBER STAMPS 


IMPRINTS 
28 Chapel Street, Livers: ol 3 








THE MOST IMPORTANT 
BOOK IN THE WORLD 


THE SECRET 


DOCTRINE 
By H. P. BLAVATSKY 


FOURTH EDITION 


A Synthesis of Science, Religion and Phil- 
osophy from the occult point of view. 
Explains the occult scource of the ele- 
ments and their relation to Man. 


Includes details of the four prehistoric 
Continents, and the evolution of Man, 
prehistoric and historic. 

In six handsome volumes, 93” < 63” 


Price £4 14s. 6d. Postage inland 2s. 
(Abroad 4s. 6d.) 


Theosophical Catalogue Free 





THE THEOSOPHICAL 
PUBLISHING HOUSE LTD. 
68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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An Index to University Theses 


The new Aslib publication Index to Theses accepted for 
Higher Degrees in the Universities of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Vol. 1, 1950-51 makes known a great deal 
of the research work carried out in the Universities 
by listing, for the first time, all theses accepted for 
higher degrees in both the sciences and the human- 
ities. This, the first volume of an annual series, 
contains some 2,100 entries listed under subject 
headings. 

258. 6d. (Jncluding postage). 


Aslib, 4 Palace Gate, London, W.8: 








| renee 
Introduction to 
Political 
Philosophy 


A. R. M. MURRAY 


Lecturer in Social Philosophy, 
London University 


— oS =" ee a, Just published. 12s 6d net 


A CAMBRIDGE 
Socio 


BOOKSHOP and Philosophy 
THAT IS KNOWN EMILE DURKHEIM 


IN ALL PARTS Translated from the French by 
D. F. Pocock 


OF THE WORLD ‘Indispensable to an understanding of 


° Durkheim.’—The Listener. 


D ’ 
W. HEFFER & SONS LTD emy Bvo 10s 6d net 


Petty Cury, Cambridge COHEN & WEST 
En 30 Percy Street, W.1 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE PILGRIM CHURCH 

The first five years of the Church of South India 

By A. MARCUS WARD, M.A. Paper covers 8s. 6d. net; Cloth covers 10s. 6d. net 
No more striking or encouraging portent has occurred in the Church Universal during 
the last years than the appearing of the Church of South India, in which for the first time 
in history an episcopal Church has joined with non-episcopal Churches to form a new 
and living whole. 

“This is an important book, because it treats worthily of an important subject. Every- 
thing is dealt with in such a delicate though firm manner that it is in itself a sermon 
in Christian love.” —English Churchman. 


BIBLE CAVALCADE 

By H. F. MATHEWS, M.A., B.D. ros. 6d. net 
This book seeks to present the Bible as a whole, and thus to help the reader to possess 
the sacred writings for himself, with a new ease and accuracy. 


PLAIN CHRISTIANITY, and other Broadcast Talks 

By J. B. PHILLIPS 5s. net 
Into this slim volume, the man whose translations of “The Gospels” and “Letters to 
Young Churches” have become best-sellers, packs a great deal of meat, as, indeed, he 
did in Your God is Too Small. The titles of the talks show clearly the range of vital 
subjects which Mr. Phillips tackles:—Plain Christianity. A Sense of Sin. A God Big 
Enough. The First Portrait of Jesus. A Thing Most Wonderful. What is Worship? 


THE EPWORTH PRESS, 25-35, City Road, London, E.C.I. 

















WOOL KNOWLEDGE 


The Quarterly Journal of Wool Education 


* 


Free of charge to members of the 


WOOL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


For details of membership write to 
THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT 
DORLAND HOUS2Z, 18-20 REGENT STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1I. 
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THE BRIDGE HOTEL 
BUTTERMERE 








This Lake District hotel, which was formerly known 
as the Victoria, will be open from Easter until the end of 
October. 


Situated between two beautiful lakes, amid superb moun- 
tain scenery, it is a splendid base for the walker, rock-climber, 
fisherman and motorist. There are two Lounges, a Bar (condi- 
tional licence), 26 Bedrooms with fitted wash-basins, and a 
special drying room for wet clothes. 


Write for a brochure to the new Proprietors, 
BRIDGE HOTEL, 
BUTTERMERE, CUMBERLAND 


Telephone: BUTTERMERE 202 











BOOKS oN THE PURE AND 


APPLIED SCIENCES always in stock 


FOREIGN BOOKS. Select stock available. Foreign works 
obtained to order under Board of Trade licence at the 
most favourable rates. Catalogues post free. State interests. 


SCIENTIFIC LENDING LIBRARY 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FROM TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS 


Prospectus post free on application 
Bi-monthly List of New Books and New Editions sent to subscribers post free on request. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK DEPT.: 


A constantly changing large stock of Scientific and Technical Literature 
available, classified under subjects. Libraries and small collections bought. 


H. K. LEWIS & Co. Ltd. 


136, GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 
Telephone: EUSton 4282 (7 lines) Established 1844 
Business hours: 9 a.m. to 5.30. p.m., Saturdays to | p.m. 
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THE REYNARD LIBRARY 


‘These compendious volumes are a 
boon. Such volumes are two-inch sub- 
stitutes for two feet of books of which it 
used to be said that “‘no gentleman’s 
library should be without them’’, 
meaning that of someone with wide, 
discriminating interests and tastes.’ 
DESMOND MACCARTHY 


Matthew Arnold 


POETRY & PROSE sELEcTED BY JOHN BRYSON 


This selection contains nearly all Arnold’s poems, and 
even the longer ones, Sohrab and Rustum, Balder Dead and 
Empedocles on Etna, are included in full. His prose works 
are represented almost as fully by some sixty passages 
of varying lengths extracted 

Previous volumes: from both series of Essays in 
Criticism, Culture and Anarchy, 

Johnson 258s Friendship’s Garland and the 
Goldsmith 25s other volumes of essays. There 
are also nearly seventy letters 
which form a chronicle of 
Sterne 258 thirty years of Arnold’s life 
and give a fuller and less aus- 
tere picture of his personality 
Macaulay 26s than is to be seen in his poems 
or his criticism. The editor 

tS aon Reape na has provided an interesting 
thing from 750 to 960 pages critical introduction as well 
printed on thin but opaque as the usual chronological 


paper, bound in buckram : 
with bevelled boards and table and copious notes. 


gold blocking. Large Crown 8v0. 800 pp. 26s. 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
SOHO SQUARE LONDON 


Browning 25s 


Dryden 25s 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Undergraduate numbers 


DETAILED figures are not yet available but report has it that for 
the present session in many universities numbers of students are 
down. Yet there is at present no sign of any great outcry from the 
schools or elsewhere that many suitable and sufficiently qualified 
boys and girls are being precluded from entering the universities and 
colleges for financial reasons. If, as there seems some reason for 
believing, the Government are anxious to press on without further 
delay with substantial plans for the extension of higher technological 
education, there will be serious disappointment not only among 
politicians but also among industrialists at large if it is suggested 
that we have already scraped the bottom of the barrel and that it 
must be assumed that at present university standards there are no 
more, or at most very few more, suitable boys and girls to come 
forward. Public opinion has no doubt learned from experience to 
get used to the idea that at the academic standards which have come 
to be accepted and established for university degrees in this country 
there is by no means an unlimited supply of young people with 
sufficient natural endowment, in temperament as well as in intel- 
lectual ability, to pursue a university course with success. But is it 
really proven on present evidence that we are as near the limit as 
the figures for admissions suggest? So far as those boys and girls are 
concerned who stay on at the grammar schools until they are 
seventeen or eighteen, the headmasters and headmistresses must be 
in a position to know; and they seem to be saying that there are no 
significant numbers of pupils who should go to university or college 
and do not do so. We must accept this judgment as not likely to be 
far wrong. But what about the possible leakages at the ages of eleven 
and of sixteen? There has been much discussion about the effective- 
ness of methods of selection at the age of admission to grammar 
schools and much appreciation, though perhaps not as much as there 
should be, of the devoted fight which the schools are putting up to 
keep gifted pupils at school after sixteen. But do we really know as 
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much about the real facts of the situation at these ages as we need 
to know? And how are we to find out? One sometimes cannot help 
wondering whether H.M. Inspectors must not have between them 
much more knowledge on these matters than is ever put together 
and made available. 


Scientific graduates 


It has been sufficiently clear for some time that there are not 
sufficient graduates in science and mathematics turned out each 
year to meet everybody’s annual needs. The two years’ National 
Service is of course slowing up the filling of the pipe-lines; but even 
when this is allowed for there is still a substantial annual shortage, 
especially of graduates of high ability, that is, young men and women 
who have been placed in the first-class or high in the second-class. 
Matters have now been brought to a head by the needs of the 
grammar schools in the years 1955-60 when the ‘bulge’ of children 
will be passing through the secondary schools. Probably 50 per cent, 
or not much less, of the more gifted young scientists are staying on 
at the universities after their first degrees to do research work or 
post-graduate courses; and for the rest there is a strong demand in 
non-university research establishments and in industry. Few are left 
to take the one-year post-graduate course in education or to go 
straight into the schools after qualifying for their B.A. or B.Sc.; and 
very few, it appears, who have stayed on at the university for 
research training ever find their way subsequently into the schools. 
This is a very serious matter, because a shortage of really good 
scientists and mathematicians in the schools must endanger the pro- 
duction of good scientists and mathematicians for any purpose what- 
ever in the future. But this is not the only problem; there are not, 
in spite of the inadequate numbers of them going into the teaching 
profession, enough really highly qualified scientists for the uni- 
versity departments themselves, especially for the needs of the 
applied sciences, for the research associations, for industrial research 
laboratories, or for the requirements of general industry. Under the 
latter head especially the effective requirements, which in any case 
cannot at present be met, are not, to judge by American and German 
experience, anything like as great as they should be for the welfare 
of the nation. The time has come when the country must recognize 
that a shortage is inevitable for some years to come, and its implica- 
tions must be faced. How ought these able young scientists to be 
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distributed in the national interest? Where in the educational, 
research and industrial systems ought they to go, and what steps 
will it be necessary to take to induce them to go to the right places? 


Research students 


In particular university departments need to ask themselves 
whether they have too many or too few post-graduate research 
students themselves. In the first place, there is the need to supply the 
academic staffs of universities for the future, and also of colleges and 
schools; and in the second, there is without doubt a need for a certain 
number of persons who will spend their lives outside the universities 
and schools but who ought to have their research training inside 
university departments and in close touch with university professors 
and lecturers. But quite apart from the total requirements of persons 
with such a research training there is perhaps another question to 
be considered. Probably there are a very considerable number of 
university departments which would not be able to promote the 
programmes of research which they at present do unless they had a 
certain minimum number of post-graduate students working for their 
research studentship period of two or three years side by side with 
permanent staff within the university departments. In other words 
research as we know it to-day in the United Kingdom universities— 
and there can be no doubt that research inside the universities pro- 
vides a vital part of the whole national pattern of research activity 
—makes its own demand on a certain number of able post-graduate 
students. No doubt it is desirable that there should be a considerable 
international interchange in this field; some of our students should 
go to Europe and to America and some students from overseas should 
come and work for a time with our people. But such interchange 
will presumably not affect the question of the total number of home 
students required in each year. The important thing is that the 
question should be carefully considered in all its aspects. The case 
of the university departments should not be allowed to slip out of 
account or to go by default. 





THE COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITIES 
CONGRESS 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Sir Hector Hetherington 


Vice-Chancellor and Principal, 
University of Glasgow 


I am under command to ‘introduce’ this series of articles on the 
1953 Congress of the Universities of the Commonwealth. This was . 
the seventh Congress, its predecessors being London 1912; Oxford 
1921; Cambridge 1926; Edinburgh 1931; Cambridge 1936; Oxford 
1948. I have been present at all except the first, which sets me, I 
rather think, unassailably if unenviably at the top of the league. So 
partly for that reason, and partly that I may not get in the way of 
the main contributors, I had better write not so much about Cam- 
bridge as about the aim and pattern of the whole succession. 

Much has changed since 1912—nothing more remarkably than 
the structure and relationships of the Commonwealth itself, and of 
the universities which serve its several parts. Even the name has 
changed. The first—and for that matter, the first five up to 1936— 
were Congresses of the Universities of the British Empire. Six and 
seven celebrated the Commonwealth. Sir Robert Falconer invited 
the third Congress to meet in his own University of Toronto. Such 
a change of scene was not thought to be possible in 1921. But perhaps 
the time for that is not far off, and if the eighth meets overseas, that 
will mark but a further stage in the evolution of this instrument of 
the academic unity of the Commonwealth. For what is more im- 
pressive and more important than the change is that the relationship 
remains and deepens and that it expresses itself in a Congress of a 
steadily persistent pattern. Lord Curzon, inaugurating the session 
of 1921, said something to the point: “The conviction grows upon 
me that it is not so much on paper conventions or signed documents 
or even on political combinations that the peace of the world will 
depend, as it is upon the growing commerce of knowledge and ideas, 
the freemasonry of intellectual ideals, the drawing together of the 
minds and consciences of educated and thoughtful men. This is 
easier among those who speak the same language and are to a large 
extent familiar with the same conceptions. I feel, therefore, that this 
Association has it in its power to play a very important part in 
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developing the organization and drawing closer the bonds of the 
British Empire.’ Lord Curzon used the idiom of thirty years ago. 
But that is what the whole thing is about. It is an enterprise directed 
to keeping open and in full repair the channels of communication 
between the university systems of many different countries, set in 
many different quarters of the world, inheriting and interpreting 
many different cultural traditions, but all of them also familiar with 
the English speech, and sharing the academic ideals in which the 
British universities have found their abiding inspiration. And if 
nowadays we are shy of proclaiming that our university service is a 
way to peace, the same hope is assuredly there. 

The story begins with a resolution in 1909 of the Senate of the 
University of London: that ‘it is desirable to hold an Imperial 
Universities Congress in London in 1911’. Sir Henry Miers, then 
Principal of London, and later Vice-Chancellor of Manchester, was 
the author of this project: the Senate of London undertook the 
financial responsibility for the Congress, under the hope (fortunately 
realized) that the other home universities would take their share of 
the cost, and contrived to call into being a Committee of the Vice- 
Chancellors of all the home universities to ‘take charge of all matters 
appertaining to the academic programme of the Congress’. I do not 
know: but it is a fair guess that this first assembly in November 1910 
was the real beginning of the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee which, 
in one form or another, has continued until the present day, and 
which is now matched by similar Committees in every part of the 
Commonwealth. 

In the upshot, the Congress assembled in London on 2 July 1912, 
for four days of intense discussion and of formidable social activity. 
Every university of the Empire, fifty-four in all, was represented. 
There can never have been a more resplendent Congress. Chan- 
cellors presided at the sessions—Rosebery, Curzon, Balfour, Ray- 
leigh, Kenyon, and Strathcona—all of them with something to say, 
and saying it at perceptible length: and the list of the hundred or so 
participants in the discussions is studded with illustrious names, like - 
Sir J. J. Thomson, of the Cavendish; E. Rutherford, Professor of 
Physics in Manchester; and the Rev. W. Temple, M.A., Headmaster 
of Repton. It was an effective congress too. It laid out a scheme of 
business which has been followed pretty closely ever since, holding 
a due balance of academic and administrative topics: and at the 
end it resolved in favour (a) of an annual meeting of representatives 
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of the universities of Great Britain; (4) of similar periodic national 
meetings within each overseas country; (c) of full Imperial Con- 
gresses at five-yearly intervals; and (d) of the establishment of a 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire. The whole programme 
has, in fact, been substantially achieved. And here are some of the 
subjects it talked about: inter-university arrangements for post- 
graduate and research students; the relation of universities to tech- 
nical and professional education and to education for the public 
services; interchange of university teachers; residential facilities; 
conditions of entrance to universities and the possibility of mutual 
recognition of entrance tests; the position of women in universities; 
the representation of teachers and graduates on the governing body 
of a university. Some of these topics have dropped out of the Agenda 
of later Congresses: most of them recur. The second, in 1921, was 
given over mainly to educational matters: the place of the humanities 
in the education of men of science and men of affairs, and the 
place of the physical and natural sciences in general education: 
the universities and secondary education; the universities and 
technological education; the universities and the training of school 
teachers. But it had a look too at university finance, at the provision 
for research, and a further look at the interchange of teachers and 
students. 19°6 advanced to first place a now familiar theme, “The 
State and the University’. It went on to ‘Co-operation in Research 
throughout the Empire’: to interchange once more, and with it the 
relation of the pension arrangements prevalent in different parts of 
the Empire. In one form or another, ‘interchange’ figures on the 
Agenda of every Congress: and with it, at each successive meeting, 
a selection from the topics which are the staple of academic debate 
everywhere. So it comes that the Agenda for the seventh Congress 
contained not one single item—not even the famous if wandering 
debate on the legitimate heir to the not-yet-wholly-deceased classics 
—which had not been well worked over in earlier sessions. It is a 
vast mistake to suppose that only after World War II did the 
universities begin to think about their relations with government 
or about higher technological education or about their methods of 
selecting students. 

Are we then no further on? Perhaps, in one way, not. I have 
heard some expressions of disappointment: and undeniably there 
have been moments of vain repetition. But not enough, I think, to 
diminish the general effect. After all, there are no brand-new 
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problems, or brand-new answers to the old ones. If you read the 
earlier discussions on these and other topics of contemporary con- 
cern, you will find much wisdom that we cannot better, and little 
with which instructed opinion to-day would quarrel. But if the 
problems and attitudes and principles be much the same, the 
conditions under which universities everywhere have to work, and 
the demands that are made upon them are different and more 
complex. There is therefore some change of emphasis, especially 
perhaps in the well-worn theme of academic freedom, and a constant 
need for re-interpretation. No waste is incurred—altogether the 
contrary—in rethinking in terms of our own time the ideas and 
experiences of our predecessors. That is the way to the discovery of 
what belongs to ourselves. 

There are other considerations also. I should mention three. It 
is a familiar point that not all the virtue of these Congresses lies in 
the formal proceedings and resolutions. Oxford and Cambridge 
themselves make their own effect: and they have been hospitable 
beyond praise—almost too hospitable. But in spite of crowded days, 
conversations and arguments contrived to carry on far into the 
night; and strands of interest and friendship have formed themselves 
across the oceans. Nor have Congresses begun and ended in the 
place of official meeting. The delegates have dispersed to be received 
by their colleagues in every university in Britain. Then again, the 
Congress has brought into consultation on these issues not only a 
changing company of university representatives, but a constantly 
growing number of universities. I do not know that any Congress 
except the first has ever assembled all the universities of the Common- 
wealth. But at this seventh, 101 universities and colleges were repre- 
sented—nearly double the number of 1912, including among them 
the newest institutions of all, the constellation of new colleges in 
the British Colonial territories. Only one important group was un- 
represented and was much missed at Cambridge—the Afrikaans- 
speaking universities of South Africa. India and Pakistan were there 
in greater force than ever before, and I should judge, especially in 
private talks, more eagerly interested. And Cambridge saw one 
important, if strictly temporary and ad hoc, extension of the Common- 
wealth. Earlier Congresses had been glad to have some guests from 
the United States. But as well on this occasion, the Association of 
American Universities had been invited and had most willingly 
agreed to send an official delegation: so that the Congress had the 
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pleasure—and, be it said, the great profit—of the full participation 
in every phase of its work of ten distinguished heads of American 
universities, who not only enlightened but enlivened its proceedings. 
I do not know how rewarding they felt the experience to be. But 
at least they shared in a process of increasing mutual awareness, and 
I am certain that they will be welcome again. 

Thirdly, I think it fair to say that over the years, and especially 
in its primary concern with the interchange of men and ideas, the 
Congress has become an altogether more effective and powerful 
centre of action. The crisis came, I believe, in the preparations for 
1948. There had been no assembly since 1936: and after the end of 
the war, when every university and every national system was intent 
on its own perplexities, the first soundings towards a further meeting 
drew only a hesitating response. The Organizing Committee came 
therefore to think that a sixth Congress could be successfully held 
only if by careful preparation it offered the prospect of significant 
and practical results. ‘They resolved however to establish the neces- 
sary conditions. The Nuffield Foundation generously undertook to 
finance in 1947 a preliminary exploratory meeting of representative 
heads of Commonwealth universities, which in the course of a hard 
week’s work at Oxford canvassed exhaustively every aspect of the 
academic relations of the Commonwealth and prepared a tentative 
programme for a Congress in 1948. In the ensuing twelve months 
the elements of that programme were well considered by the several 
university systems: and in 1948, in the week before the assembly of 
the full Congress in Oxford, the Vice-Chancellors, meeting in 
Bristol, were able to review the Congress programme in the light 
of these discussions, and to draft for the consideration of Congress, 
a series of proposals which embodied the largest attainable measure 
of agreement. Preparatory discussions had also taken place with the 
Dominions Office, the High Commissioners and the British Council, 
and also with certain private foundations known to be interested in 
the development of Commonwealth university relationships. In the 
end, therefore, the Congress of 1948 had before it a series of recom- 
mendations and the prospect that means could be found to put into 
operation such of them as Congress approved. Its success was never 
in doubt; and the five years since 1948 have seen not indeed the 
fulfilment of all the plans which were then made, but a very remark- 
able development of the traffic both of men and of experience 
between the universities of the Commonwealth. 
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That is the background of 1953; and in large measure, it prescribed 
the task of the Cambridge meeting. That assembly had to review, 
to assess, and to better the past, to make increasingly effective the 
working associations already instituted. It used the same procedures 
—of continuous consultation between the different parts of the 
Commonwealth, of careful preparation, and of preliminary dis- 
cussion—this time in Durham. So far as I could judge, it met with 
a full measure of response and of success. Of course, a good Congress 
is not by itself enough. It yields its dividends only under condition of 
continuing action: and that is the task of the several universities in 
their own spheres. Nothing that matches the opportunity can happen 
unless the universities are prepared to put some real effort into its 
achievement. Problems in plenty remain—not least of finance. Thus 
far the universities have been greatly helped by other bodies: but 
the time is near when they will have to carry more of the burden 
themselves. It ought not to be beyond their powers to do so—if they 
believe seriously in the importance of this expression and experience 
of the strong kinship of many academic societies which in almost all 
the outward circumstances of their lives must increasingly diverge. 
The Congress has drawn some plans of practicable action. I hope 
the universities will use them, so that the ways of interchange, of 
mutual helpfulness, will be more plainly marked and easier to travel, 
and that voyagers everywhere will be assured of their welcome. 





II. THE CONGRESS: A MALAYAN VIEW 


Sir Sidney Caine 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Malaya 


I wriTE as an outsider in several senses to the United Kingdom 
university world. Until very recently I had not lived within a 
university atmosphere since student days, and although I have 
always had university contacts my main preoccupations for nearly 
thirty years had been in other fields. Secondly, for the past five years 
I have not been resident in the United Kingdom. Thirdly, my pre- 
sent work lies in a young institution, the University of Malaya, which 
has problems very different from those of the United Kingdom 
universities, although it draws its basic inspiration and much of its 
personnel from them. 

Like the other colonial university institutions we are still only 
starting on the task of building up a university tradition. In the 
broad view we are trying to transplant into a very different social 
soil that plant of centuries of cultivation, the British university. It 
is am operation different from that of transplantation to the older 
Dominions. It is being attempted in slightly different forms in 
different colonial territories, according to the particular version of 
the British university tradition which inspires those responsible in 
West Africa or Malaya or wherever it may be. It is being attempted, 
too, at a great rate; under pressure of a rapid political tempo the 
new growths are being expected to take root and bear fruit far more 
rapidly than their prototypes did. We are therefore constantly faced 
with questions such as, which of the many attributes of United 
Kingdom universites is it most worth trying to imitate? What success 
have universities in other countries had in such imitation? How can 
we produce in a few years substitutes for the traditions and habits 
of decades or centuries of growth? And (perhaps most important of 
all) what actually are the most significant characteristics of United 
Kingdom universities as they exist to-day and not as they may be 
thought to have existed in some former epoch, historical or tra- 
ditional? 

Obviously to anyone in such a position the Congress of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth offered a splendid opportunity, not 
for exhaustive research, but for snapshot impressions. I will comment 
here on three topics relating to the formation of such snapshot im- 
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pressions. First is the efficiency of the Congress as a mechanism for 
the gaining of any such impressions at all by an outside visitor. 
Secondly, there are certain impressions about changes of emphasis 
in the universities of the United Kingdom which result in a picture 
now being presented different from that which tradition might have 
suggested. Thirdly, there are perhaps more shadowy impressions 
which remain of the kind of developments going on in other parts 
of the Commonwealth. These certainly leave an impression of some 
diversity and divergence which congresses of this kind may do 
something to mitigate, but can hardly altogether prevent. 

First are comments on the arrangements for the Congress itself 
and for its associated meetings, and the extent to which they might 
help an outside visitor to get clear and useful impressions of the 
happenings and current attitudes in sister universities. At Cambridge 
we were a body some four hundred strong. We were provided with 
a very considerable list of business and social engagements. The 
social engagements were most excellently arranged and it must 
appear churlish to our most excellent hosts, the Cambridge colleges, 
if a suggestion is made that they were almost too well arranged. The 
trouble was that in combination with the business meetings of the 
Congress there was not left a great deal of time to make casual and 
informal contacts or even to arrange coutacts with particular people 
whom one had earmarked in one’s mind beforehand as people to 
be talked to about special problems. One of the great difficulties, I 
am afraid was the absence of any established general social meeting 
ground. The hall in which the meetings were actually conducted 
had no large ante-room or associated lounge or even the traditional 
corridors of international conferences, in which one would count on 
meeting other members of the Congress casually during the day’s 
work. The result, combined with the difficulties of making contact 
quickly with people living in colleges inadequately served by tele- 
phones, was that one spent a very great deal of time in trying to 
communicate with particular individuals and perhaps at the end 
generally failing. 

These difficulties of contact were perhaps not too serious in the 
case of visitors from overseas who were already fairly well acquainted 
with the United Kingdom universities world and had many old 
friends also present at the Congress. If there were perhaps twenty or 
thirty people whom one already knew or had some plausible excuse 
for approaching, one had a fair chance of making contact with and 
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having some reasonable opportunity of conversation with at least a 
dozen of them. Where, however, the visitor had no such previous 
knowledge and contact and was more or less flung into the pool, it 
was much less probable that the casual contacts he would make in 
the whirl of meetings and social engagements would in fact cover 
the most important of his special interests. 

Next, there were certain things to be noted about the actual 
meetings for discussion. The normal pattern of such meetings was 
that two or three or sometimes more speakers would have been 
earmarked in advance to open the discussion of the particular topic 
put down and then the subject was thrown open to general discussion. 
The opening speakers, of course, came with prepared speeches, but 
unfortunately it seemed to be equally the case that all the subsequent 
speakers also came with prepared speeches, so that instead of any 
real discussion of the ideas brought forward by the opening speakers 
we tended to listen to a series of short disquisitions on a general topic 
without any real interplay of minds. That no doubt is a common 
feature and a common subject of complaint at international con- 
ferences, but it was the more unfortunate in that as already suggested 
very little time was left outside before meetings and social engage- 
ments to pursue in private the trains of thought suggested at these 
formal meetings. 

As to the change in character of United Kingdom universities, 
hundreds of individual impressions made immediately apparent the 
way in which the whole university body is more and more dependent 
on the State for finance, not only directly through grants to the 
universities themselves, but through the very large percentage of 
students who are dependent on scholarships or other assistance 
drawn from the State. This was naturally one of the important topics 
put down for discussion at the preliminary meeting of Vice-Chan- 
cellors and executive heads of universities. It was a matter parti- 
cularly in the minds of the American presidents, who were welcome 
visitors to the meetings, and they were particularly concerned about 
the extent to which universities might be losing their independence 
as a result of that high dependence on State finance. The British 
representatives were able to give a reassuring account of the position 
and of the extent to which the State in fact tried to interfere with 
the ordinary academic freedom on the strength of its financial 
control. 


Nonetheless it is to be doubted whether the discussions of the 
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extent to which university independence was being jeopardized by 
dependence on the State went sufficiently deeply into the problem. 
There was left a strong suspicion that our American visitors were 
not by any means fully convinced that the position was as satisfactory 
as the general body of British opinion seemed inclined to make out. 
The real point which seemed to emerge was that the United Kingdom 
universities are actually very largely at the mercy of the State, at 
least as regards the direction in which any new development takes 
place, but they have so far been able to preserve their academic 
freedom largely because those concerned in the machinery of the 
State itself have not been disposed to exercise the full power which 
the new financial arrangements actually give them. What would be 
the position if there should be a change in this attitude of mind on 
the part of those in control of the State machine is nothing like so 
clear. This problem of how to reconcile very large dependence on 
Government finance with academic freedom is especially interesting 
to the new colonial universities, growing up in countries where the 
right tradition has yet to be established and where the university, 
probably the only specimen of its kind, is young and weak. 

Perhaps more interesting to an overseas visitor with no previous 
direct knowledge of the United Kingdom might have been the 
evidence of the change in the weight of emphasis in United Kingdom 
universities as compared with what is traditionally expected of them. 
It is clearly apparent, of course, from mere statistics that the old 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge have long ceased to hold the 
predominance which was traditionally theirs. In numbers they are 
far outweighed by London alone or by the combined mass of the 
provincial or city universities. Nonetheless it was still something of 
a surprise to a visitor from overseas to notice how comparatively 
small a part in the discussions of the Congress and of the preliminary 
meeting of the executive heads of universities was played by repre- 
sentatives from Oxford or Cambridge. The main burden of discussion 
was borne all through by representatives of the provincial universities, 
with London on the whole coming in to give a very practical guide 
to mundane problems (e.g., superannuation), but like Oxford and 
Cambridge contributing comparatively little to the more general 
discussions. There is no doubt of the continued underlying influence 
and pervasive tradition of the old universities. Nonetheless, a feeling 
was left that the new ideas, the new developing forces, were to be 
found mainly in the newest universities. 
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It is perhaps fair to associate with that change of balance the 
growth of new ideas about student residential arrangements. Ideas 
already expressed at a previous Home Universities Conference were 
further discussed at the Vice-Chancellors’ meeting. The impression 
left was that—despite North Staffordshire—there is much less general 
belief in 100 per cent residence as the ideal and, even where that 
is still believed in as an ideal, a nearly universal resignation to the 
fact that it is financially and practically unattainable. 

Equally clear was the impression of more and more preoccupation 
with the newer fields of study, the various forms of technology and, 
of course, pure science itself. This was in some ways the more note- 
worthy in that the majority of the representatives present at the 
Congress were from the administrative side of the universities con- 
cerned or teachers of the humanities or non-scientific subjects. It 
was apparent that this was a sphere in which the influence of the 
State was particularly felt since it was being used to guide new 
university activities into fields of study accepted as being of use to 
the community as represented by the State in one way or another. 
However regrettable it may seem to believers in the ideals of a past 
generation, new developments are being chosen largely on a utili- 
tarian basis. The sense of greater vitality on the scientific side gained 
at the meetings themselves was of course strongly reinforced in visits 
to particular universities where generally the most impressive things 
to be found were new scientific laboratories. 

This much greater emphasis on the scientific side is of course 
accompanied by an equal or greater decline in the emphasis on the 
classics. Here it did seem that there was a certain unreality in dis- 
cussions on that particular subject at the Congress. There was put 
down for discussion the question of what subject or group of subjects 
might best take the place of the classics as the centre or co-ordinating 
link of modern university education. To me that discussion was 
intensely disappointing. Instead of considering the actual question 
posed the great majority of speakers devoted themselves to proving 
either that the classics had not ceased to be the centre of a normal 
education, or at any rate that their importance ought not to have 
declined, and if possible should be restored. I was left wondering 
whether some extraordinary freak of circumstances had made my 
own observation unique. I had, for instance, in mind a particular 
experience in the University of Malaya when I had regretfully to 
admit inability to find among our staff of over 120 anyone able and 
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willing to give coaching in Latin to a British public-school boy who 
was temporarily on a visit to his parents in Malaya. The University 
of Malaya does not of course teach the classics, so that we have no 
actual lecturers in Latin, still less in Greek. Nonetheless, such a 
paucity of classical learning was surprising in so many men and 
women drawn from universities all over the Commonwealth, but 
predominently from the United Kingdom, and including repre- 
sentatives of all types of universities in the United Kingdom. 

I do not in fact believe that situation, even if somewhat extreme, 
to be widely different from that of most of the great mass of the 
Commonwealth university world. Nor do I believe that the clock 
can be put back. To bring back the classics to a large share in the 
already overcrowded syllabus of the average degree is not practical 
politics or good sense; and to assume a classical basis for the pre- 
university education of the incoming student is no longer possible 
outside a narrow circle of United Kingdom schools. It is probably 
much more true to say that the classics have lost their position be- 
cause of the great growth in the diversity and range of human 
knowledge than to say that the unity of education has been destroyed 
by the decline of the classics. 

The picture thus presented to the colonial university of the British 
model it is, more or less, trying to imitate is by no means simple. 
It is not a static model at all; the picture is not merely different from 
what it was even twenty or thirty years ago; it is changing before 
one’s eyes. Nor is it uniform; there are at the very least three reputable 
models of the United Kingdom university. The colonial university 
administrator is therefore left either bemoaning the absence of a 
simple pattern which he can try to follow or—if he is feeling more 
self-confident—congratulating himself that he can choose between a 
whole series of alternative patterns and still claim to be following 
United Kingdom tradition. 

The last field of impressions is that of the overseas universities 
themselves. Here naturally impressions are much less distinct because 
they are more diverse. Nonetheless, it is exactly that diversity which. 
leaves the clearest impression. There was considerable difference 
apparent in the attitudes and the background of the various Common- 
wealth representatives and considerable difference in the parts they 
were inclined to play in the actual discussions. The Canadians, for 
instance, were clearly much influenced by developments in the 
United States. Their methods of administration and their attitudes 
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to teaching are clearly a compound of those of the United Kingdom 
and those of their great neighbours to the south. In South Africa it 
was apparent that university development was at present greatly 
disturbed and preoccupied by the problems of racial inter-relation- 
ship which so complicate all South African affairs. In Australia and 
New Zealand perhaps there was in some ways the closest approach 
to the attitude of mind of at least the newer of the United Kingdom 
universities, but there also was a difference due perhaps to the 
tendency to adopt what may be described as an American attitude 
of regarding university education as a right of the multitude rather 
than the traditional British attitude of regarding it as a privilege for 
the few. In India and Pakistan it was clear that there was a great 
preoccupation with a whole variety of problems; a keen desire to 
spread university education as widely and as rapidly as possible, 
coupled with the obvious paucity of resources with which to finance 
such rapid development; the consequent dangers that standards of 
admission and perhaps even of graduation would be dangerously 
lowered; the problems of language, whether to concentrate on 
English or to develop the several indigenous languages in those 
countries; and all the various detailed problems associated with 
these issues. It is not unfair to our Indian colleagies tosay that perhaps 
it was because of this preoccupation with probiems different from 
those of the main body of Commonwealth universities that they were 
unexpectedly silent. To the representatives of the colonial university 
institutions more discussion of the special problems of India and 
Pakistan might have been especially instructive. 

The colonial representatives themselves were, for reasons already 
indicated, there in a spirit of hope and of expectation. Engaged in 
sowing the seeds of a university tradition, they were anxious to have 
the practical help and the spiritual sympathy of their colleagues in 
the older universities. To all of them this was an opportunity to get 
more widely known both the teaching and the research opportunities 
they offer. They do indeed represent experimental opportunities of 
very great interest. Their interest as social experiments and social 
endeavours will be apparent from what has been said already. In 
the narrower fields of specific studies, their development is opening 
up countless new opportunities of study and research. Mentioning 
only a few examples in my own parish, Malaya presents special 
physiological problems because of its small temperature variation, 
special ethnographic and sociological problems because of its great 
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racial mixture, an extremely rich flora for the botanist, and fields 
of research in marine zoology and physics which are unique among 
British universities, all these because the University of Malaya is the 
only one situated virtually on the equator. 

The Congress thus gave opportunities not only of learning about 
wider developments but of bringing to wider notice the activities of 
the colonial institutions; and whatever the criticisms which come to 
mind in any frank assessment of the work of the Congress, there can 
be no doubt of its great value to a university such as that of Malaya. 
Our situation—and it is parallelled not only in other colonial 
institutions but in other Commonwealth countries—lays us open 
particularly to the risks of isolation. If we are to develop our great 
opportunities we need regular refreshment of men, ideas and in- 
spiration from the greater university world. The Quinquennial 
Congress alone would of course be an inadequate answer, but as the 
type of other meetings and as affording a ground where other meet- 
ings, staff exchanges and recruitment, etc., can be instigated, it, 
together with the day-to-day rountine work of the A.U.B.C., con- 
tributes powerfully to the vitality and growth of the new overseas 
institutions. 





Ill. THE PROBLEM OF EXCHANGE 


Sir Arcot Mudaliar 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras 


As I sat listening to the many excellent papers that were read and 
the discussions that followed on different topics at the Common- 
wealth Universities Conferences held at Oxford in 1948 and at 
Cambridge in 1953, I was led to reflect on the great good that can 
result from such periodical conferences. Nothing has helped to bring 
together academic people from the different parts of the Common- 
wealth more than the holding of such conferences. The session at 
Cambridge was particularly highlighted by the visit of our American 
colleagues, the representatives of the American Association of Uni- 
versities. One felt that the atmosphere in Cambridge made it obvious 
that a better and healthier understanding between the different 
universities in the Commonwealth prevailed and this was largely due 
to the visits that the Executive Committee of the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities paid to the different parts of the 
Commonwealth, thus establishing personal contacts in the different 
countries and a closer liaison between the different universities in 
the Commonwealth. This policy of the Commonwealth universities 
to invite the executive of the Commonwealth universities to visit one 
country by rotation in between the quinquennial conferences has led 
to a better appreciation of the part played by the organization. 

I felt that in spite of all these contacts which were healthy, there 
was need for a greater amount of intermingling of the real repre- 
sentative element of the universities, the teaching personnel and the 
students at the post-graduate and graduate level. The subject that 
attracted much attention, among the main topics that were dis- 
cussed, was the question of academic mobility in the Common- 
wealth. With the varying conditions of life and the differing needs 
of the Commonwealth universities, it is obvious that this topic of 
academic mobility may assume different significance in each of the 
Commonwealth countries. In some, it is a question of attracting the 
right type of professors to one or other of the Faculties either for a 
short-term period or on a permanent basis. Here let me frankly state 
that there must of necessity be differences in the approach of the 
professors concerned to the different Commonwealth countries. In 
view of the similarity of the conditions of life, there would perhaps 
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be a greater inclination on the part of such personnel to move to 
such countries as Canada, Australia or New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom. India and Pakistan and the colonies in general may not 
prove so attractive to the professors concerned. Another fact that has 
seriously interfered with the possibility of academic mobility is the 
consideration that must weigh with any young professor of promise, 
namely, whether his moving out to one of these Commonwealth 
countries may not seriously jeopardize his chances of preferment in 
his own country and in his own university. ‘Out of sight, out of mind’ 
is not the only consideration. When a person has been long out of 
the country, say for a period of five years or so, the authorities 
responsible for selection may find it easier to think of one of whom 
they have a more intimate knowledge. This is indeed one of the 
significant factors that may interfere with free academic mobility. 

In the case of those who prefer to take up a permanent employment 
in another of the Commonwealth countries or in the United King- 
dom, such difficulties may not arise. Instances are not wanting where 
there has been this two-way traffic between certain of the Common- 
wealth countries and the United Kingdom. For reasons which need 
not be elaborated, this two-way traffic has rarely been possible with 
certain of the other countries like India and Pakistan. There have 
been instances in recent years where certain posts have beer: filled 
by personnel from such countries. It may be that in certain fields 
of science and technology as well as in certain of the professional 
fields like medicine or agriculture, there may not be the same need 
for the country concerned to accept the personnel of some of the 
countries which are not so well developed. On the other hand, it is 
just in these categories that the under-developed countries wish most 
to have the opportunity of inviting professors of status for shorter 
or longer periods. 

If the Commonwealth Universities Conference is to create a feel- 
ing of unity and is to encourage the objective of raising the standards 
of education and thus upgrading all teaching in the Commonwealth, 
it is obvious that something more positive should be done, parti- 
cularly in those branches of learning in certain countries where at 
present conditions are not so satisfactory as they ought to be. The 
problem is how best this should be done. It must be said to the 
credit of several universities that they have, more particularly in 
recent years, been very generous in affording places to a large 


number of students and junior personnel of the teaching departments 
Cc 
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in the different universities. I was pleasantly surprised to learn that 
at Durham and Newcastle nearly 10 per cent of the students were 
from other Commonwealth countries. This is a remarkable fact 
which brought to the minds of many of us the manner in which the 
Commonwealth idea can spread and the extent to which common 
ideals may in due course be incorporated. 

There is another aspect of the question that might well be con- 
sidered. Reference has been made in the course of the discussions at 
the Conference to the need for a two-way traffic in regard to teaching 
personnel of universities. This is of very great importance. At present 
teachers from some of the Commonwealth universities are invited 
more particulaiiy to visit the universities of countries which are 
developing fast. They have come on shorter or longer visits and it is 
hoped that they have found that it is mutually beneficial. The 
advantages of such a system are not always realized as clearly as they 
ought to be. Speaking of my own profession, let me state that it 
would be of great advantage to a professor in the Faculty of Medicine 
or to a reader to visit a university in the tropical regions of India or 
Pakistan or some of the colonial universities for a period of, let us 
say, a year. He would then realize the conditions under which work 
has to be carried on. He would also bring a fresh mind to observe 
and react to the problems facing the medical profession and he would 
certainly be interested in some of the diseases that are not to be seen 
in the country where he may have lived for years. His presence 
therefore would be of benefit both to himself and to the university 
which he visits. This can be said of a member of any Faculty, whether 
humanities, science or technology. On the other hand, the two-way 
traffic referred to would consist in the visit of personnel from one of 
these under-developed countries to any of the Commonwealth uni- 
versities for periods of one or two years. If proper men are selected, 
there can be no doubt that they will, likewise, not only share the 
experience but give some of their experience to their colleagues in 
such universities which may prove to be beneficial from every point 
of view. 

The question arises: how can this two-way traffic be encouraged? 
Let me state frankly that, if it is suggested that for a short period of 
one or two years, a professor from one country should be exchanged 
with a professor from another country in the same department, it 
will not be found practicable. The professor concerned, from what- 
ever country he may come, to whatever country he may be posted, 
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may not find it possible to adjust himself to the particular require- 
ment in the university. The remedy therefore lies in creating a certain 
number of supernumerary posts in the different universities—it may 
be two, three or four—and inviting to the universities concerned 
such professors as can conveniently come and as are most needed. 
Their work will not be to fill any gap but to give of their best in 
whatever Faculty they may be working. It should not be difficult 
for any of the Commonwealth universities to arrange that these 
professors spend a year either at one university or at more than one 
university, contacting the students and the professors and giving of 
their experience both to the students and to the teaching staff. It 
will also enable them to study problems and to come to know more 
intimately of the requirements of the student population both at the 
graduate and undergraduate level. Academic mobility can best be 
secured therefore by the creation of a few extra chairs at each of 
the universities which can be filled whenever possible without any 
question of utilizing the services of such professors to perform the 
routine duties of the universities. 

There is another aspect of the question which has been receiving 
increasing attention and, in this respect, the universities in the 
United States have taken a lead. A university in any of the Common- 
wealth countries can establish liaison with another university or with 
more than one university in the different Commonwealth countries; 
and it may be that, between such universities, a closer contact can 
be established between teachers and students, particularly in some 
Faculties. There is no reason why, for instance, a university like that 
of Madras should not enter into liaison with a university in the 
United Kingdom, say in the Faculty of Technology, and a university 
in Australia or New Zealand in the Faculty of Agriculture or 
Veterinary Science. Here is another attractive idea well worth 
exploring. Such liaison may help to bring together students and 
teachers for shorter or longer periods in the different faculties of the 
universities concerned. 

If therefore academic mobility is to be an accomplished fact and 
its objective is to be fully achieved, it would appear that there are 
various methods by which this problem should be tackled. In this 
short note, some of these methods have been mentioned, more to 
provoke discussion than to make it appear that they are the settled 
convictions of the author. 
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IV. A COMMENT FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Harold W. Dodds 
President of Princeton University 


In what follows I shall try to report, as accurately as I can, the 
composite impression of the ten heads of American universities who, 
as representatives of the Association of American Universities, had 
the good fortune to attend as invited guests the Seventh Quin- 
quennial Congress of the Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth at Durham and Cambridge last July. If to the in- 
formed reader I fail to qualify as an expert commentator, I trust 
I shall not be adjudged presumptuous, for the occasion was of great 
value to us all in the way of better international understanding and 
knowledge of the educational system and ideals of the British and 
Commonwealth universities. All returned with a new realization of 
the importance of continuing the friendly contacts initiated last 
summer. 

Our first word therefore is one of sincere thanks for the unfailing, 
generous hospitality shown us at Durham, Newcastle, and Cam- 
bridge. The impressions of the various aspects of the British uni- 
versities differed with individuals, of course. But on one point we 
are firmly unanimous; namely, admiration for the ease and efficiency 
with which the Congress was conducted and appreciation for the 
kindness which we received at all times. Again the British, individu- 
ally and collectively, have proved that they are past-masters in the 
art of gracious entertainment of guests. 

The hospitality of the Congress was matched by that of the uni- 
versities which the American representatives visited individually in 
the days before and after the formal meetings. Without exception 
we were cheerfully welcomed by each university. These visits proved, 
as we knew they would, a most profitable supplement to the sessions 
of the Congress itself. 

All of us agree that the summer gave us a better understanding 
of the educational philosophy and objectives of our professional 
colleagues across the Atlantic, as well as a new insight into the 
workings of the universities of the Commonwealth. The Association 
of American Universities welcomes the invitation to send some 
representatives to the meeting of the Executive of the Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth next year in Canada; 
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and warmly hopes that the members will in turn visit us afterwards 
at our universities and be represented at our annual meeting in 
Chicago in October. 

A rewarding aspect of the whole occasion was the opportunity to 
become acquainted with representatives of the Commonwealth uni- 
versities in the more distant parts of the world. The opportunity to 
learn more about their educational problems and to gain a better 
sense of the social ferment working in countries which are still terrae 
incognitae to most Americans was one of the rich dividends of the 
Congress. The visits to our universities afterwards by some of the 
Commonwealth representatives on their way home were further 
contributions to this end. 

We venture to think that some myths on both sides were dissolved 
in a clearer realization of each other’s educational objectives and 
methods of operation. The wide variations between the British and 
American systems of higher education facilitate misunderstandings 
and misconceptions on both sides. So often our discussions, which 
naturally stress our differences of university tradition, structure, and 
function, have been carried on as it were in vacuo, without adequate 
reference to the variations in the social soil in which our respective 
systems of higher education are rooted. In short we are too apt to 
pass judgment on each other without knowing much about each 
other. I know from my own experience, if I may speak for a moment 
as an individual, that the more I have learned of the British uni- 
versity system over the years, the more I have gained of help in 
discharging my responsibilities at home. 

I do not think that the Americans really succeeded in explaining 
their unique institution, the American college, which is a part of 
every university on our side, but which also exists by the hundreds 
as a self-contained corporate entity. It has to be seen and experienced 
to be understood. Nevertheless, if we on our part gained a better 
grasp of the nature and function of the British universities with their 
83,000 regularly enrolled students, we venture to hope that our 
British opposite numbers received a somewhat clearer appreciation 
of America’s effort to ‘upgrade’ intellectually a much larger pro- 
portion of our population while at the same time undertaking to 
develop scholars and members of the learned professions competent 
to serve our nation’s needs. 

Those of our number who are presidents of state universities 
found the problems of the modern English universities quite similar 
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to some of their own. Each labours under a particular responsibility 
to the requirements of a particular region. Each suffers from in- 
adequate halls of residence and other facilities which make an 
essentially residential institution what it is. It is perhaps of interest 
to note that the state university presidents as a group remarked that 
the civic universities seemed to place more importance on halls of 
residence than they would in respect of their own institutions. 
Naturally some Americans who visited Oxford and Cambridge came 
away with mixed emotions regarding the value of their ‘luxurious 
undergraduate life’, as one president expressed it. On closer exami- 
nation the luxury may seem more apparent than real. Nevertheless, 
in comparison with the average American university, the Oxford 
or Cambridge undergraduate has a comfortable existence although 
he may be fully in residence for only a portion of his student days. 
In any event the Oxbridge college system was not deemed transfer- 
able to the campus of an American state university; although some 
of our privately endowed universities and colleges are by similar 
standards not wanting in ‘luxury’. 

The Americans noted less administrative centralization and more 
faculty governance over corporate as well as educational policy in 
Great Britain than at home, and a corresponding British antipathy 
to our typical organization which involves boards of trustees or regents, 
and presidents who exercise a greater degree of administrative 
authority than is legally possessed by a vice-chancellor or principal 
in England and Scotland. However, in America it may not be as 
bad as it seems. A wise board of trustees respects the competence 
of the faculty in educational matters and leaves to it broad discretion 
in its professional sphere. An intelligent lay trustee, and there are 
many of them, knows that he is neither a scholar nor a teacher by 
profession. Of course, he reserves the right to ask questions, and he 
may act—when and how varies with tradition and practice in each 
university—in accordance with the phiiosophy that all experts are 
in the last analysis responsible to laymen. 

British universities do very well without boards of trustees such as 
ours. They also do very well without presidents in the American 
sense; although some American representatives concluded that the 
difference between the post of an American president and that of a 
provincial vice-chancellor or Scottish principal was not as great in 
fact as in form. It must be confessed that to an average American 
president, Oxford and Cambridge seem to be better designed for 
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obstruction than action. On the other hand, to an Englishman the 
government of an American university naturally appears to be an 
administrative dictatorship. Yet the faculties of Oxford or Cambridge 
do get things done, and the faculties in our universities do have their 
say, even if they are willing to leave much of the academic routine 
to the president and deans and the management of corporate 
finances (including fund raising) and physical plant to the administra- 
tion and trustees. How the president of an American university finds 
time to be an educational leader (for he has perforce abandoned for 
his term all ambitions to scholarship) is probably impossible to 
explain—even to Americans—except to say that all successful 
ones do. 

The relations of the Government to the universities, particularly 
the operations of the University Grants Committee, were of absorb- 
ing interest. We noted the large and growing proportion of university 
income which Government now supplies. We were impressed by the 
high percentage of financially-aided students—much higher than 
in the United States—and the role which the state scholarships now 
play in respect to the composition of the student body. We received 
the impression that the larger aid programme had not altered to 
any substantial degree the proportion of really first-rate students but 
that the solid middle group had grown to the point of the virtual 
elimination of the mediocre. This is of interest to us in connexion 
with proposals on our side that our Federal Government embark on 
a broad national scholarship programme. We also gathered the 
impression that the state scholarships are changing the social com- 
position of the student body in a significant manner; and that the 
process is raising problems of adjustment which we have not 
experienced to the same extent. 

The manner in which the British Government, through the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, deals with the universities evoked our 
unqualified admiration, as it must that of any foreign observer. We 
thought we noted some concern regarding the future, and a feeling 
that constant vigilance would be necessary to protect and preserve 
the generous freedom now enjoyed. The letters and editorials which 
appeared in the press last summer commenting on the last proposal 
of the Committee on Public Accounts concerning greater account- 
ability to Parliament, and an audit of capital grants in particular, 
seemed to illustrate one natural place at which governmental inroads 
might commence. By comparison with the legislative control exer- 
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cised over our tax-supported institutions, a government audit of 
capital grants would seem most normal and innocent. 

On the other hand, the Americans gained the impression that, 
while it has fully respected the freedom of the universities in the 
management of their affairs, the Government is directing in con- 
siderable measure the course of development of those affairs. It was 
evident that when a British university leader talks about the possi- 
bility of political interference he is thinking in a context quite other 
than that an American university president. On the other hand, it 
is most incorrect to judge the prevailing character of governmental 
control over our state institutions by the few cases of scandalous 
interference which make newspaper headlines. 

In any event, we all agreed that, for reasons too numerous and 
complex to elaborate here, no counterpart of the U.G.C. can be 
erected in the United States; the basic factors which make it such 
a notable success in Great Britain simply do not exist with us. When 
the time arrives at which our National Government decides to 
contribute in any comprehensive manner to the support of higher 
education, we shall have to work out our problem of freedom from 
governmental interference in our own way. 

Naturally we were impressed by the small (to us) numbers of 
full-time students and by the rigorous selection of candidates for 
admission to British universities. To an American, 83,000 is a sur- 
prisingly low figure until he learns how widely the British university 
differs from his own in scope and in the service that society expects 
of it. As one of my colleagues observed, our universities seem by 
comparison to be educational zoos, containing all sorts of animals 
requiring all sorts of various diets, and each claiming equality before 
God and man. As is well known to the readers of the UNIVERSITIES 
QUARTERLY, Our universities maintain faculties in subjects which 
would not be thought to deserve room in a British university. Not 
all Americans are happy about our ‘zoos’, but there is a creditable 
argument for their existence in an egalitarian environment which 
is not yet prepared to support by taxation the philosophy that an 
aristocracy of brains is appropriate to a democracy. The ‘zoo’ 
elements may and do often detract from the peculiar purpose which 
the university, by European tradition and history, is designed to 
serve. But this is not to say that a goodly number of ours, which may 
look like zoos, do not perform creditable work of true university 
quality. In this connexion some of my colleagues reported that they 
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noted a certain yielding on the part of the modern English universi- 
ties, as well as those throughout the Commonwealth, and a willing- 
ness to extend the blessing of the university to new areas which no 
faithful disciple of Cardinal Newman would for a moment accept. 

In the judgment of the Americans the rapid growth of the modern 
university represents perhaps the most conspicuous trend in England. 
We were impressed by the degree of determination to preserve the 
best of the classical tradition in the midst of an inescapable response 
to the new demands which science, technology and business have 
created. The success already achieved in transforming a university 
system from one tied to an aristocratic social tradition into one of an 
aristocracy of scholarly brains was likewise clear. By American 
standards, higher education in Britain is still reserved for a very few; 
one wonders how many young people equally competent are left 
out. Nevertheless we permitted ourselves to speculate as to how long 
the present line can be held in view of growing egalitarian demands 
for the good things of life and the obvious ‘leg-up’ which a university 
education gives to many an individual in terms of personal oppor- 
tunity and occupational prestige. In this connexion, several of us 
remarked the changes going on in secondary education in England 
as related to the future of che universities. It may be charged that 
Americans are unduly sensitive or apprehensive because of the 
compulsions we have been under to adapt our programmes to the 
demands of an expanding democracy. In any case we thought we 
detected the emergence of deep forces (most apparent, of course, in 
the civic universities) which ‘may be reshaping the academic scene’ 
(as one colleague phrased it) towards a pattern not wholly dissimilar 
to that of our state universities. To the average American the idea 
that different universities may follow different patterns (the clearest 
broad demarcation being between our privately sustained and our 
state supported institutions) is not so horrendous as to a Briton. 

In conclusion, there remains only to mention the morning at 
Durham devoted to the status of academic freedom in the United 
States. To all of us this seemed the most profitable single session of 
the Congress as serving to correct some misapprehensions and as 
furthering better mutual understanding of present national attitudes. 
The recent report of the Association of American Universities on 
‘The Rights and Responsibilities of Universities and Their Faculties’ 
had been circulated in advance and formed the basis of a frank 
discussion. This is not the place to attempt to reproduce the points 
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of agreement and of difference regarding the place of a practising 
Communist in a society of scholars and teachers. I think it is correct 
to say that the differences were most acute in the field of methods 
best adapted to preserving the idea and integrity of the university 
as a social institution. The divergences in the political settings and 
popular psychology as they relate to the universities in Britain and 
America were expounded and our own situation, we venture to hope, 
was Clarified to some degree at least. 

The Americans welcomed the opportunity not only to present 
their views in respect to the right of a practising Communist to the 
protection of academic freedom, but also to refute certain false 
rumours regarding acts of academic terrorizing at home. Candour 
compels us to say that we were amazed by some of the highly 
coloured and untrue stories reported in intellectual circles regarding 
persecution of our teachers and scholars. In condemning roaming 
witch-hunts, so foreign to British experience, with all our hearts, it 
is possible to over-estimate their harmful impact upon the cause of 
practising academic freedom in the United States. The seriousness 
and strength of this impact is, of course, impossible to measure 
objectively, and there are wide differences of opinion among informed 
persons as to both their current and long-term effects. We trust, 


however, that at Durham we succeeded in conveying our view that 
Amerivan teachers and scholars at least are not living in fear and 
terror, although firmly deprecating current Congressional practices 
as they relate to the freedom of the individual in general and the 
freedom of scholarship in particular. 





V. AFTERTHOUGHTS AND PROPOSALS 


Norman Mackenzie 
President of the University of British Columbia 


Any discussion of this topic presupposes some understanding of 
the basic purposes of the organization and of its functions—as well 
as some consideration of the detailed methods by which it proposed 
or proposes to carry out these purposes. 

I imagine that those who in 1912 set up the Universities Bureau 
of the British Empire and the Quinquennial Congresses of repre- 
sentatives of its universities, had in mind the strengthening of the 
ties of Empire, and service to the Dominion and Colonial universities 
which were important institutions for that purpose. I imagine, too, 
that the idea of the ‘community of scholars’ throughout the Empire 
and the world, and of service to the members of that community 
was not overlooked or forgotten. World War I, the developing 
nationalism of the Dominions and the economic and political prob- 
lems and events of the period between the wars limited the effective- 
ness of the Bureau and of the Congresses, or so it seems to me, looking 
back over that period. World War II had a devastating effect upon 
the world, upon its beliefs, its political institutions and upon its social 
and economic organization. It has resulted in major changes in the 
balance of power and has hastened and probably changed the nature 
of the revolutionary forces operating in Asia and Africa. The uni- 
versities of the Empire and Commonwealth were all involved in the 
fighting and winning of that war, and so it was only natural, at its 
close, that those responsible for the administration of university 
affairs should want to get together to take stock of their operations 
and to plan for their future. 

A good deal of thought and discussion and correspondence re- 
sulted from this feeling or belief during the years 1945 and 1946, 
and plans were made to bring together, at Oxford in the summer of 
1947, a small but representative group of the executive heads of the 
universities of the Commonwealth. Their principal business was to 
draw up plans for a more representative and formal conference or 
congress of all the universities of the Commonwealth and Empire— 
and this was done. More important than this, however, was the 
opportunity these meetings provided for noting the changes that had 
taken place in the world and the Empire since 1912, and for con- 
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sidering the functions of the universities, the bureau and the con- 
gresses in the light of those changes. 

The first and most important of the facts of our modern world is 
the revolutionary nature of that world and the strength and im- 
portance of emotional nationalism in it. These forces tend to stress 
the role of the State and of the authoritarian and totalitarian 
approach to life and affairs—ideas and practices which are both 
alien and dangerous to the continued existence of our own nations 
and to the ideas and ideals of freedom which we in our universities 
believe to be our special pride, and basic to our continued existence 
and usefulness. 

No congresses were held during World War II, but in 1948 steps 
were taken to revive, expand and reorganize both the Bureau and 
the Congress. 

With generous support from the Carnegie Foundation and the 
Imperial Relations Trust, meetings were held at the universities of 
Bristol and Oxford. This Congress was attended by representatives 
from nearly every university in the British Commonwealth and 
Empire. The nature and function of the Congress were revised, 
enlarged and brought up to date in keeping with the changed con- 
stitutional developments and the new relationship between Common- 
wealth members. At the seventh Quinquennial Congress held in 
Cambridge in July 1953, over four hundred delegates representing 
one hundred and two member universities met with many guests 
and representatives from Foundations, academic bodies, Government 
Departments and similar groups directly interested in university 
education. Again, as in 1948, the Association of American Universi- 
ties sent a number of distinguished scholars to share and on occasion 
to lead the discussion and deliberations. Th:ir presence and contri- 
butions were a source of considerable value and help to us all. 

The full Conference met from July 12th to July 19th at Cambridge. 
A great debt is due to the University and to Mr. J. F. Foster and his 
able secretariat for making such excellent provision for both the 
formal and informal aspects of the gathering. The housing of dele- 
gates in colleges, the warmth of our welcome and the frequent social 
gatherings provided abundant opportunities for informal contact 
under the most pleasant and stimulating surroundings. As one looks 
back, the very real value that developed from such close contact and 
discussion seems to reinforce our appreciation of the occasion. It 
gave us an opportunity to revive old friendships, to begin new ones 
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and to compare notes over what has happened in the intervening 
five years since the last congress. These semi-casual meetings, 
although less impressive than the more formal sessions in the Senate 
House, were equally important and valuable, and the memory of 
them remains just as vivid. 

The period since the end of World War II has been a most 
difficult and trying one. Because of its instability and the uncertainty 
about the future, many constructive efforts and ideas have been 
hampered and slowed down or rendered ineffective. This, I believe, 
has been true in some measure of the Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, and yet there is an increasing awareness 
of the magnitude of the danger to our countries, to their freedom, 
and to the things that we in the universities of these countries believe 
in and stand for. 

This threat has its origins and basis in the fact that the violence 
and the revolutionary movements of the past forty years have pro- 
duced dictators and totalitarian regimes in various and large parts 
of the world. Authoritarianism has also produced throughout the 
world and even within our own countries an attitude of a somewhat 
similar kind in certain individuals and groups. These people would 
find the answer to our problems, and security against the dangers 
which threaten us, in the suppression of our own freedom and the 
organization of our countries along authoritarian lines. 

These forces and these events have had their effect upon the 
universities of the ‘western world’, including those of us within 
commonwealth countries, and it was within their shadow that our 
meetings were held in Durham and Cambridge. My impressions of 
these meetings were all formed with this feeling in the background. 
There was first an emphasis upon the detailed problems of member 
institutions, such as finances, curricula, the admission of students, 
the finding of staff—a turning to the minor problems that we could 
deal with and solve. Second, I noted the presence of a most com- 
petent and representative group of American university heads. This 
evidence of our recognition that we are all ‘in the same boat to- 
gether’, that our problems are their problems in a somewhat more 
acute form, and that, if we are to survive as free countries and free 
institutions, we will have to be vigilant and courageous, and work 
together for our common protection and purposes. Third, one felt 
the absence of representatives of the Afrikaans universities in South 
Africa, indicating the tension developing in that country and that 
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continent. Fourth, I was impressed by the prominent part played 
by the representatives from the new nations of India and Pakistan. 
This suggests both the role the universities of those countries are 
being called upon to play and the difficulties and problems which 
confront them in adequately serving their countries. 

What of the future? Because what we do and become is likely to 
be determined by events in the world around us, over which we 
have little control, it is difficult to do more than speculate on the 
future, save on the assumption that it will be very like the present. 
If it is, I would like to suggest the following for consideration in 
respect of the functions and purposes of the Association of Universi- 
ties of the British Commonwealth and its Bureau. 

The Bureau should continue to serve as the secretariat of the 
Vice-Chancellors’ Committee of the United Kingdom; it should 
continue to assist overseas universities to find and engage staff in 
Britain; it should assist and encourage the exchange of students and 
academic personnel between member institutions; it should prepare 
and publish the universities’ handbook; it might stimulate and dis- 
tribute papers or statements by individuals or groups about matters 
of importance to the universities of the world and to the peoples of 
our respective countries; it should plan and organize congresses at 
five-year intervals, and other appropriate university meetings in 
various parts of the Commonwealth. All of these, with the exception 
of the ‘production of papers’, it already does. This last I will comment 
on later. The congresses themselves should be continued at five-year 
intervals, for they serve a useful and valuable purpose. The most 
important of their functions is, in my opinion, that of bringing 
together occasionally the representatives of all of the universities of 
the Commonwealth and Empire. This, in terms of the opportunities 
it provides for those who attend for informal discussion, more than 
justifies the holding of the congresses. For, if universities are to 
perform their proper functions and serve their highest purposes, it 
is absolutely essential that those who administer them or teach in 
them should not be insular or parochial in their outlook and experi- 
ence. A second purpose is to provide an opportunity for this im- 
portant and widely representative group of men and women to 
express themselves upon matters of importance to themselves and 
the world in a way that the public, as well as their university 
constituency, can understand. 

This has not been done effectively in the past, but I believe it 
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should be done either through the statements of outstanding indi- 
viduals or by group statements. This might affect the nature of the 
agenda of the Congress and the list of those who take part in it in 
a formal way. It is related to my earlier suggestion regarding the 
stimulation or production of appropriate papers through the agency 
of the Bureau. These might concern themselves with such topics as 
“The nature and place of freedom in our universities and our world’ ; 
‘The relations of the different races and peoples’; “The respective 
functions of government and “private initiative’ in the modern 
state’; “The future of the welfare state’; the extent to which ‘the 
humanities’ and those responsible for them are participating in the 
life and activities of th —_ respective countries; the possibilities of a 
practicable modus vivendi -eing worked out between communism and 
capitalism—or between East and West. These and many others are 
the kinds of topics of major concern to all of us in our respective 
countries and universities, and are, I believe, the kinds of topics 
about which we, as representatives of the universities, should have 
something to say. 

As for the congresses themselves, I believe they might be limited 
in respect of the numbers who attend them. Perhaps the administra- 
tive head and one teaching member from each institution would be 
sufficient. The discussions in the plenary sessions should either be 
organized in advance by assigning to specific individuals three to 
five minutes each in which to comment upon and criticize the more 
formal papers; or the Congress should be broken up into smaller 
groups for purposes of discussion. The present meetings are too large 
for effective discussion, and spontaneous statements tend to get out 
of hand. The congresses might usefully bring together, in addition 
to administrators, representatives of special disciplines. If this were 
done, an opportunity could be provided for those with interests in 
common to meet together from time to time during or after the Con- 
gress itself. Only two meetings of the expanded council should be held 
between meetings of the Congress itself. These and the Congress 
meetings should be held in various parts of the Commonwealth and 
at various times, but expense and the convenience of the largest 
number of participants should be placed before a system of regular 
rotation of meetings. 

The value of holding such a Congress from the point of view of 
developing mutual understanding through close personal contact is 
obvious and cannot be over-emphasized. The very fact that so many 
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gathered together from all parts of the Commonwealth and Empire 
is reasonable proof that we all believe in the interchange of thought 
and experience. Of course, we cannot think purely in terms of 
relationship within the Commonwealth; universities, by their very 
nature, belong to an international society and for this reason the 
presence of visitors was particularly welcome. Nevertheless, it is 
fitting to take a special, though, of course, not an exclusive interest, 
in the communication of ideas between partners in the unique 
Commonwealth association. Each of us has much to receive and, we 
hope, something to give, and it is valuable to examine our resources 
and achievements from time to time. 

The choice of topics is admittedly difficult since such diverse 
environments are represented. Subjects must be of general interest, 
topical and yet applicable to particular areas. At all cost the danger 
of allowing discussion to degenerate into comparative statements of 
purely domestic economies and of local problems must be avoided. 

The policy of holding a conference of Chancellors, Vice-Chan- 
cellors and senior university officials before the main Congress, 
although it may be convenient from a planning point of view, has 
some practical drawbacks. It is most difficult under such circum- 
stances to avoid cross references to discussions of which the majority 
are unaware. Many de‘egates felt under this disadvantage at Cam- 
bridge despite the fact that every attempt was made to circulate the 
necessary information in advance. Unless it is imperative that this 
‘executive’ meet before the Congress, greater unity of purpose might 
be achieved by deferring such sessions until the Congress has 
dispersed. 

One sphere in which I think we might do more is in that of 
providing leadership. It is insufficient, in my view, to conduct and 
enjoy a conference of this sort in semi-isolation from the community 
as a whole. A Congress seems an almost ideal opportunity to bring 
our problems before the community, to provide leadership and to 
invite co-operation. I think it is essential that we work towards 
recommendations which can win approval in each of our countries, 
and for this reason the more attention we can command, the better 
it will be for all concerned. We cannot afford the luxury of too much 
academic detachment at a time when one of our greatest needs is 
increased public understanding of our purposes and function. 
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SEVEN years ago I wrote an article ‘Philosophy for Lay Students’ 
which was published in this QUARTERLY as part of a symposium on 
philosophy at the universities. Whilst other contributors discussed 
philosophy teaching in general, or its special problems in the Scottish 
universities and in Oxford, I confined myself to the most obvious 
problem facing philosophy teachers in modern civic universities. Put 
very briefly, their problem or trouble is a lack of enough reasonably 
good philosophy students. 

The slogan of my article was ‘the philosophy of one’s own subject’ ; 
its main contention was that teachers of philosophy should take 
seriously the (to me platitudinous) truth that no one can philosophize 
unless he has some other subject, of which he has at least the begin- 
nings of specialist knowledge, to philosophize about. From this 
truism, and from the existence of the economic pressures and 
incentives felt by almost all university students <o-day, I argued 
that the study of philosophy could best be introduced, anyhow in 
modern civic universities, as ancillary to other subjects; and I cited 
as evidence of the possibilities of this approach the growing recogni- 
tion among university teachers of other subjects ‘of the value of 
philosophy in elucidating their subjects and stimulating their pupils’.? 
In practice I advocated: (i) the establishment, for students special- 
izing in other subjects, of special ancillary or contributory courses 
on the ‘philosophy of their own subject’, and, (ii) the extension of 
the principle of joint honours courses. 

Seven years are perhaps not a long time in a teacher’s life, but 
they have given me cause and opportunity to think a good deal more 
about, and in a limited sense to put to the test, the arguments of my 
earlier article. At the same time I have come to appreciate the force 
of most of the criticisms which my article evoked from other con- 
tributors to the Symposium; and I shall refer a good deal to these 
criticisms in the present article. What I write now, however, is no 
recantation; further reflection and my own teaching experience in 
the intervening years have only confirmed my belief in my earlier 


1 Universities Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 4, pp. 335-76. ? Tbid., p. 340. 
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conclusions. But while in no way recanting, I am nevertheless to-day 
very dissatisfied with my earlier article; chiefly because it failed to 
face squarely the troublesome fact from which my whole discussion 
began, i.e. why do so few good students in modern universities show 
any positive desire to study philosophy and why do so few of their 
teachers in other subjects encourage them to do so? In this connexion 
the old excuses—time-table difficulties, lack of positive economic 
incentives, the fact that philosophy is not a ‘schools’ subject—seem 
to me altogether inadequate. If there were a good case for some study 
of philosophy by many, if not most, honours students at modern 
universities, then difficulties such as these would quickly be over- 
come. But the brutal and simple fact appears to be that, outside 
Oxford and the Scottish universities, where a powerful tradition makes 
some study of philosophy obligatory for a large number of students, 
very few students can see any reason why they should study philosophy 
as a university subject. The main reason for this, I would urge, is 
that students come to our modern universities to acquire a specialist 
qualification in one or two subjects which are of particular interest 
to them. Specialism, as we have all heard ad nauseam, is a character- 
istic of our age; and the modern universities, products of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, quite obviously reflect this 
characteristic. This is a fact which we all have to face no matter how 
much we may dislike it; and my earlier article should therefore have 
begun by asking whether, in view o/ this tendency to specialization, 
philosophy can be said to make an important if not indispensable 
contribution to the pursuit of some other university studies. For, if 
the answer to this question is No, then the supposedly concrete or 
practical proposals of my article were largely beside the point. 

A second weakness in my earlier article was that it seemed to many 
of my critics to put a premium on certain naturally rather suspect 
pedagogic qualities: an unusually wide range of intellectual interests 
and an unusual versatility in displaying one’s philosophical wares 
to different possible customers. This unfortunate impression earned 
me a number of reprimands: some very gentle but none the less 
telling, some uncompromisingly firm, and one—from the most 
intellectually distinguished of the symposiasts—quite acidly severe. 
Lord Russell saw in my proposals ‘a great danger of glib super- 
ficiality’. 

It is on these scores that my earlier article now seems to me, in 
spite of the rightness of its conclusions, to call for drastic revision. 
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Therefore, in the present article I am going to concentrate on two 
problems that are fundamental to my case: what is the task of 
philosophy in an age of specialization, and how can philosophy best 
be taught to students whose main interests are almost certain to be 
in other specialisms. I shall make no detailed proposals regarding 
the layout and interlocking of courses; for these are very much 
matters to be decided by individual teachers in the light of the 
curricula of different universities. One point in this connexion, 
however, I would like to make now to avoid misunderstanding. 
When I urge that joint honours or special contributory courses 
should be presented to assist the special interests of different types 
of students I am not speaking of the whole content of such courses. 
Evidently they will contain parts which are of equal interest to any 
serious student of philosophy whatever his other main interests may 
be. This would be true, for instance, of the foundations of logic and 
of ethics. On the other hand, I would claim that, e.g., political 
‘ philosophy, aesthetics, methodology, and in some degree the history 
of philosophy, can be and ought to be presented to take into account, 
and to be of important assistance to, the student’s other main 
interests. 


Philosophy in an age of specialisation 

Does the fact that most students in modern universities wish to 
specialize in one or two subjects mean that they have no use for 
philosophy? Not at all, I should say. There is abundant evidence 
that despite the tendency to specialization there is a widespread 
awareness among students and teachers of other subjects, as among 
the intelligent public at large, that philosophy is a very fascinating 
and, in its own way, a genuinely important branch of inquiry. 
Intellectuals are inevitably attracted to large intellectual questions; 
and discussions of time-honoured or newly discovered philosophical 
problems, so long as they are not couched in technical language, can 
generally obtain a good listening or reading public. But an aware- 
ness of the existence and importance of philosophy does not include 
or run to the belief that the study of philosophy can be an indis- 
pensable adjunct to studies in other specialized fields. The importance 
of this point for our discussion can be brought out by a hypothetical 
example. Let us suppose that at any modern university a curriculum 
of General Education for all undergraduates (as advocated in the 
recent Harvard Report and as attempted in the Foundation Year 
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at North Staffordshire) were to be accepted. Then I think that very 
few students or teachers of subjects other than philosophy would be 
either surprised or dismayed if philosophy were to figure as one main 
strand, perhaps even the main guiding strand, in such a scheme. 
Philosophy is all right, they would admit, as a contribution to general 
education and general culture; but as a subject of specialized study 
it can only be the concern of the very, very few. 

But the suggestion that the teaching of philosophy can be extended 
only as part of a General Education programme is one which no 
genuine philosopher is likely to welcome. To remind a non-specialist 
audience that there are large questions beyond the confines of any 
particular scientific discipline, and that every such discipline rests 
on presuppositions which are not usually examined; to indicate a 
few of the ways in which the use of everyday language—and some 
of the uses of specialized languages—are liable to mislead; to point 
out that insights and intuitions are not easily distinguishable from 
prejudices and wishful thinking—these tasks, though no doubt well 
worth performing, do not constitute genuine philosophical instruc- 
tion. Indeed, too often their effect is like that of sermons in churches: 
an after-vacancy in which nothing of value is matured. The upshot 
is that, if there is any serious case for the extension of philosophical 
studies in modern universities, it must proceed from the claim that 
philosophy can in some way or other make an important contribution 
to other specialized studies. 

Now Mr. Weldon, one of the contributors to the Symposium I have 
referred to, defended this claim very ably in connexion with the 
teaching of philosophy in the Modern Greats school at Oxford. He 
maintained that the study of philosophy is all but essential to the 
efficient study of politics and economics, and concluded: “The 
function of philosophy in Modern Greats is to encourage analytical 
enquiry into the methodological and linguistic problems which are 
involved in scientific procedure in general and in that of the Social 
Sciences in particular.’ This way of looking at the matter certainly 
helps to make good the first great defect in my earlier article. I 
would, therefore, like to fill out Mr. Weldon’s argument a little, and 
also to show its relevance to the study of a number of subjects other 
than those—politics and economics—with which philosophy is 
combined in Modern Greats. 

We can usefully begin by asking: why is Weldon’s suggestion so 
plausible in connexion with the study of politics and economics? His 
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own answer is roughly that until very recently these studies have 
been bedevilled because philosophers have concentrated attention 
exclusively on the deductive establishment (or presentation) of their 
results; and for this reason there is to-day an urgent need of logical 
training by all serious students of these subjects. Well, there is 
certainly a lot in this; but there are other and I think equally im- 
portant considerations which show why some philosophical study is 
of the first importance for economists and political scientists. In 
particular I would stress the fact that both these studies are con- 
cerned with certain aspects of human behaviour; and almost any 
bit of human behaviour admits of explanation in two quite different 
ways: (i) predictively, by reference to its observed causes and con- 
ditions, (ii) normatively, by reference to its fulfilment or approxi- 
mation to what our criteria of rational or appropriate behaviour 
would lead us, in the context in question, to expect. Here, I believe, 
we have the source of some of the main conflicts in economic and 
political theorizing; between empiricists and rationalists, between 
historicists and anti-historicists, between those who maintain that 
economic and political truths are in all cases reducible theoretically 
to (predictive) psychological truths and those who deny this. Now 
these conflicts do not exist only between opposed schools of thought, 
they arise in the thinking of individual economists and political 
scientists; in fact they are bound to arise in connexion with every 
important political and economic problem. Appreciation of the 
existence and mutual implications of these two styles of explanation 
would, to say the very least, be greatly facilitated by some philo- 
sophical instruction: and not simply by some training in logic but 
by an acquaintance with one of the main strands of philosophical 
thought from Socrates to the present day. 

But some study of philosophy seems to me almost essential to 
students of politics and economics for a second, quite different reason. 
Notoriously, it is all too easy in these subjects to insert into some 
allegedly neutral analysis of an economic or political system certain 
judgements of value or preference, which, whether they are justi- 
fiable or not, have no right to figure as characteristic merits of the 
working of the system in question. This danger is rendered all the 
more likely by the fact, so well brought out by Professor S. E. Finer 
in a recent article in this QUARTERLY,’ that certain theories are 
credenda in most if not all political and economic systems. Now it is 
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hardly necessary to urge that some training in philosophy greatly 
assists the disentangling of these awkward complications. 

Let us next consider some of the other social sciences; and first of 
all psychology. Here something very like the first of the problems 
just discussed—the existence and mutual implications of two radically 
distinct kinds of explanation—reappears. Do psychologists claim, or 
do they hope soon to be able to tell us, how we come to act rationally 
or appropriately whenever we do so, or are their explanations con- 
fined to showing how and why, through the influence of non-rational 
factors, we so often act irrationally or inappropriately? Closely con- 
nected with this is the more specifically methodological puzzle: why 
is it that the experimental results of psychology are usually so banal 
and disappointing, whereas some of its suggestions which do not 
admit of experimental verification in any strict sense are nevertheless 
generally regarded as brilliantly illuminating? More generally, is 
psychology—or should psychology try to be—a purely experimental 
science? And, is psychology—or should psychology claim to be—the 
scientific study of the Mind? Finally, in psychology as in all the other 
social sciences, there is always the old nightmare question of deter- 
minism and its alternatives. Whether or not it be a ‘pseudo-question’, 
as many contemporary philosophers would maintain, there is no 
doubt that it continues to baffle and worry many intelligent people. 
Thus it finds expression in the field of geography and anthropology, 
in the long-standing debate—unhappily ignored by most philos- 
ophers, I fear—between ‘possibilists’ and ‘determinists’. And again 
in sociology it appears in the more widely appreciated debate 
between historicists and their opponents. 

How do matters stand outside the social sciences? We have all 
heard of the philosophical problems to which the nineteenth-century 
revolution in mathematics and the twentieth-century revolution in 
physics have given rise. I doubt, however, whether a detailed con- 
sideration of these problems would assist students of mathematics 
and physics at the undergraduate stage. What of the methodological 
problems arising from the biological sciences? About these I feel 
hesitation, for the trouble is that philosophers, anyhow in this 
country, have to date contributed so very little to their solution. And 
much the same, it seems to me, must be said about the methodo- 
logical problems of the historical sciences. But there is one subject 
outside the social sciences in which philosophical questions inevitably 
arise, and call for quite specific study by any serious student. This is 
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the field of artistic, and in particular literary, criticism. Most con- 
temporary philosophers are either oblivious or ignorant of the 
influence which their philosophical ancestors have exercised in this 
field. But it is not just an accident that Aristotle and Descartes, 
Hume and Rousseau, Kant and Coleridge, Taine and Marx, bulk so 
large in the history of criticism. Implicit in the writings of these 
philosophers are questions without a close and disciplined considera- 
tion of which serious study of literary criticism is impossible. I mean, 
for example, questions as to the absoluteness or relevance of aesthetic 
standards; as to the meaning of ‘creativeness’ in the arts; as to the 
different relations between artist and audiences in the different arts; 
as well as questions about the autonomy of aesthetic values or their 
dependence upon values of other kinds. 

Such is the broad line of argument along which, following Mr. 
Weldon’s lead, I would now like to defend my slogan ‘the philosophy 
of one’s own subject’. In the case of all the subjects which I have 
discussed I would maintain that to teach them in the most efficient way 
involves calling on a good deal of assistance from philosophy. I would, 

“however, like to put my case even more forcibly than this, and would 
affirm that good teachers of the subjects just considered inevitably 
embark themselves upon the discussion of the philosophical issues 
which their respective subjects involve. Certainly this is true of all 
the best teachers of the social sciences and of literature that I have 
known. But does not this argument cut the wrong way? Does it not 
suggest that teachers of these subjects can themselves best present 
and give guidance on the philosophical problems which their sub- 
jects contain? Besides, how many teachers of philosophy would count 
themselves capable of discussing these problems as they arise, urgent 
and alive no doubt, but curiously—and perhaps heavily—disguised 
in their particular economic, sociological, political or literary 
contexts? 

To the first of these objections the answer is simple. Any good 
teacher of politics, economics, psychology, or literary criticism would 
inevitably attempt to give answers to the philosophical questions of 
his own subject. But equally, if he is a good teacher, he will recognize 
that he cannot proceed very far with these questions himself. He is 
therefore likely to welcome any aid he can get from philosophers who 
can sympathize with, and are willing to learn and understand a little 
about, the special forms in which these questions have arisen. Intel- 
lectual sympathy is here the first essential; certainly teachers of the 
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social sciences and of literature can have little use for the philo- 
sophical smart boy who is content to tell them (how uninformatively!) 
that their problems must have arisen through some elementary 
linguistic confusion. But of course, intellectual sympathy is not by 
itself enough. The literatures of the methodology of the social sciences 
and of philosophical aesthetics are vast and complex, and because 
of the different terminologies in which different parts of them are 
couched, and because of the notoriously unequal texture of even 
the best writings in these fields, they certainly require a good deal 
of expert exegesis and interpretation, not to mention debunking or 
deflation. And this is a task which only a professionally trained and 
equipped philosopher can perform. 

The second objection remains. How many philosophers would 
count themselves capable of beginning—and perhaps still more of 
sustaining—the teaching of philosophy in terms of the characteristic 
problems of the other disciplines which I have been discussing? The 
simplest way of meeting this objection is to substitute for it the 
question: How many philosophers are willing to make the effort to 
initiate such a teaching experiment? Of course this sounds horrid—a 
combination of ‘Holier than thou’ with ‘Kitchener calls’. Let me 
therefore try to put my point a little more persuasively. Isn’t it time 


that. more thought was given to the fact that the making of a com- 
petent philosopher and the making of a competent teacher of 
philosophy are by no means the same thing? 


Competent Philosophers and Competent Philosophy Teachers. 


How is a competent philosopher made? The educational history 
of most contemporary philosophers in this country suggests an 
adequate answer. Granted certain necessary intellectual capacities, 
it is a matter of studying philosophy, either as an undergraduate or 
postgraduate, at Oxford or at Cambridge. But how do these uni- 
versities achieve this result? Evidently not even the most summary 
answer to this question can be attempted here. But perhaps the 
following remarks will prove acceptable as a kind of reminder of the 
characteristic merits of these two great schools of philosophy. 

At Cambridge for the last half century a remarkable succession of 
teaching staffs have taught philosophy, as almost every other subject 
in Cambridge is taught, in a manner calculated to sustain the highest 
professional standards. This success is attributable mainly to the fact 
that these staffs have combined—sometimes in the person of a single 
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individual—remarkably thorough knowledge, tempered with acute 
criticism, of the whole traditional field of philosophy, together with 
the capacity and the will to make important advances in philo- 
sophical methods. (To illustrate, let the reader consider the signi- 
ficance of the publication in the last few years both of Wittgenstein’s 
second book and the two volumes of historical and critical studies 
by Professor Broad.) This, I think, suggests why Cambridge has been 
such a wonderful training ground of first-class professional philo- 
sophers. 

At Oxford something quite different has been attempted and 
achieved. The Greats School—still the predominant influence de- 
spite Modern Greats—was not designed, and has never been de- 
veloped, to produce professional philosophers. Its aim, rather, was 
to provide a form of intellectual gymnastic specially suited to men 
with a classical background and calculated to train them to think 
adroitly and impartially on almost any important general problem 
which might face them in their later various careers. Granted this 
aim, it makes little difference whether the student’s attention is 
focussed on The Republic or Bradley’s Logic, on Kant’s Analytic of 
Principles or the early logical writings of Lord Russell. Of course, 
among those trained in thi: Greats school have been many outstand- 
ing teachers of philosophy: but with regard to these, two further 
points must be noted. First it has generally been expected that they 
would pursue their philosophy at postgraduate level, often as not 
outside Oxford; secondly, it was assumed that they would proceed 
to teach philosophy on (roughly) the Greats pattern. Now this last 
assumption is unexceptionable as regards Oxford itself; but it 
certainly cannot be granted with regard to the modern civic uni- 
versities. 

Here, then, are the two great production lines of English pro- 
fessional philosophers. Certainly each has its limitations; but to deny 
the immense merits of either would be absurd. And when the merits 
of both schools are combined, as they are in some of the best con- 
temporary philosophers, the resulting philosophical equipment might 
seem well-nigh ideal. (I make this estimate objectively, and certainly 
in all modesty, for I know that my own philosophical equipment— 
cumbersome, unconfident, dreamily experimental—shows almost 
none of the characteristic virtues of either school.) But do they pro- 
duce the kind of philosophy teacher which our modern universities 
require? My answer to this is an unhesitating ‘No’. How then is this 
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new requirement to be produced? Are we to have a new kind of 
training-ground for not so polished, but perhaps rather more enter- 
prising, rather more ‘socially-minded’ philosophers? Heaven forbid. 
The kind of philosophy teaching which I advocate for modern 
universities requires genuine philosophers, thoroughly trained in both 
the history and the specialized techniques of their subject. In other 
words, such teaching must be done by men and women trained on 
something very like the characteristic Oxford or Cambridge pattern. 
But they must not rest content with giving, or with moaning about 
the fact that they cannot give, just the kind of philosophical instruc- 
tion which they themselve have been given. There may, perhaps, be 
room in this country for a second Cambridge (perhaps the Philosophy 
Departments in London University to-day together provide one) 
but hardly for a second Oxford. In general, however, the teaching 
needs of our modern civic universities differ profoundly, for a great 
variety of reasons, from those of our most ancient and distinguished 
universities, and in no field of studies, I would maintain, more 
obviously than in philosophy. 

What, then, is my positive recommendation? It is simply that 
teachers of philosophy in modern universities should look at the facts 
that face them, in particular at the number and quality of their 
students, and should then ask themselves which, if any, of the lines 
of experiment I have suggested seems to them most practicable or 
desirable. I have tried to show that there is a real need for greatly 
extended philosophy teaching if only for the sake of the efficient study 
of a good number of other subjects. My own experience, not only at 
the University College of North Staffordshire, suggests that from 
many teachers of other subjects there would be a most eager response 
to any offer of co-operation from philosophers. For the rest 1 would 
recommend a little private enterprise as the pre-requisite of any 
useful larger-scale planning. 
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Tue Hebrew University was one of the most grievous sufferers in 
Israel’s War of Independence 1948. Its buildings on Mount Scopus 
were heavily shelled and seriously damaged; and the whole area of 
Mount Scopus was left as a Jewish enclave within the Arab State. 
It is in Jewish hands, and, through the efforts of the Mediator of the 
United Nations in June 1948, was demilitarized and placed under 
the protection of the United Nations. But access to it lies through 
the Arab lines, and the University buildings, including the National 
and University Library and the Hadassah Hospital, have not been 
available for their purpose since the outbreak of the war. The 
armistice agreement between Israel and the Kingdom of Jordan, 
signed in 1949, provided an agreement in principle that the cultural 
buildings, the University and the Hadassah Hospital, should be re- 
stored to their purposes. That clause was bound up with an agree- 
ment about the roads from Jerusalem to Bethlehem and Jerusalem 
to the coast. A Jewish-Arab committee was to work out the details 
of the plan, but unhappily no agreement has been reached. A small 
body of Jewish police and a few caretakers occupy the buildings, and 
once a fortnight a convoy goes up, under escort of the United 
Nations, carrying a change of guard. The work of the University has 
to be carried on in a score of improvised premises, scattered in 
different sections of the Jewish part of Jerusalem. The buildings 
include two Christian colleges, which were previously schools, a 
portion of the former Palestine Government Hospital and an English 
missionary hospital, a former Italian consulate, and so on. 

Beside the temporary loss of its home, the University suffered 
most serious casualties of its staff and its students in the fighting. Its 
first Chancellor and President, the late Dr. Judah Magnes, died in 
1948, the first year of the State. For a year and a half, from January 
1948, the teaching work of the University was entirely suspended, 
because almost all the students and a large part of the academic 
staff were engaged in the defence of the country. The development 
of the last years has been a remarkable illustration of Challenge and 
Response. 

When the University was reopened, in the summer of 1949, in the 
improvised buildings, the number of students was under a thousand. 
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In the academic year 1952-3, it had risen to nearly three thousand. 
The academic staff was increased from about 250 to 450, most of 
the new members being graduates of the University itself. To the 
two original Faculties, of the Humanities and Science, three had 
been added, for Medicine, Law, and Agriculture. A sixth faculty 
has been initiated in the present academic year, 1953-4. A working 
library has been built up to supplement the large collection of books 
on Mount Scopus, numbering over half a million, which is not for 
the time being available to the teachers and the students. The new 
library already counts nearly 200,000 books, of which a small part 
was brought down from Scopus, but the great majority has been 
given or acquired during the last four years. In addition, the Uni- 
versity has acquired a great number of books salvaged from Germany 
and Central Europe, being Jewish collections which the Nazis had 
confiscated and which were recovered by the Allied Administration 
in Germany. 

The rapid expansion of the University was required by the demand 
of the State of Israel for academically trained leaders in every branch 
of the national life. The Hebrew University, which is the only 
university of the country, must provide the teachers and the ad- 
ministrators, the lawyers and the doctors, the civil servants and the 
scientists, and the directors of industry and agriculture. Inevitably 
the aspect of the University as the principal institute of vocational 
and higher education is at present the most stressed. The urgent 
needs of the State have made undergraduate teaching of young men 
and women take precedence over research. At the same time, the 
activity of the staff in research and in adding to knowledge, parti- 
cularly in the fields of Jewish and Oriental studies and the General 
Humanities, and of the biological and medical Sciences, remains an 
essential and vital function. 

The Faculty of Medicine opened in 1949 with students who had 
already done a large part of their courses in Europe and America. 
It conferred in 1952 its first doctor degrees on sixty students; and in 
that academic year it had some three hundred students. Of those 
nearly one-third had been medical students abroad, but were recalled 
to Israel because the State could not afford to make foreign currency 
available for their maintenance and fees, and because they could 
now receive a full medical training in Israel. In the present academic 
year there will be students in each of the six years of the medical 
course, and it is notable that a few who have been admitted come 
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from America. A dental school and a school of pharmacology are 
to be added this year. 

The Faculty of Law was also instituted in 1949, and has attracted 
on an average two hundred students each year. The course of study 
is for four years, and the graduate who is proceeding to a career as 
an advocate, or in the legal service of the Government, is required 
to spend two more years as an apprentice, and then take further 
professional examinations. Many members indeed of the Law School 
are preparing for the civil service of the State; and the new School 
of the Economic and Social Sciences, which is a development of what 
was hitherto a department of the Faculty of Humanities, will serve 
the same purpose. 

The School of Agriculture, which was opened during the World 
War, was raised to the status of a faculty in 1952. It has its agri- 
cultural laboratories at Rehovot, closely attached to the Govern- 
ment’s Agricultural Experimental Station. The students spend the 
last two and a half of the five-year course in those laboratories and 
in the field. The accommodation at Rehovot has been doubled dur- 
ing the last year, so that now fifty undergraduates can enter each 
year. Moreover, the University has co-operated with the Government 
Department of Agriculture in providing intensive courses of a year 
for young farmers and teachers of land work. In co-operation, too, 
with the Technical Institute of Haifa, which takes the place of an En- 
gineering Faculty, it has initiated courses in agricultural engineering. 

The University, which was opened by Lord Balfour in 1925, 
celebrated in 1950 its semi-jubilee. The President of the University 
at that celebration was Professor Selig Brodetsky, formerly of Leeds 
University, who was appointed to the office in 1949. He was com- 
pelled for reasons of health to tender his resignation in 1951, and a 
fresh President was elected in 1953. He is one of the professors of the 
University, Dr. Mazar, who held the Chair of Ancient Jewish His- 
tory, and had been elected in 1952 by the Senate as the Rector for 
a period of two years. For the first time the offices of Rector, who 
is the head of the academic body, and of President, who is the head 
of the administration and the representative of the University, have 
been combined in one person; and for the first time a professor of 
the University holds the highest office. 

The last meeting of the international Board of Governors, held 
in Jerusalem in the spring of 1953, adopted a building programme 
for the immediate needs of the University. A site of a hundred acres 
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to the south-west of the Jewish city, in the area which has been 
designated for the civic centre of Jerusalem, has been granted by 
the Government of Israel. It will give the accommodation which 
the University requires for the expansion of the next ten to twenty 
years. It will provide also a place for a central Library and for 
students’ hostels. The erection of the new buildings will not prejudice 
the Hebrew University in the recovery of the University’s home on 
Mount Scopus, which it is the constant effort of the authorities to 
secure. Another spacious site, further from the main part of the city, 
has been given for the University Hospital and the Medical School, 
and construction has begun. The authorities of the University have 
accepted perforce the distribution of the University buildings be- 
tween different parts of Jerusalem. In the meantime temporary 
lecture rooms and laboratories have been erected to meet the 
essential expansion of the Science and Medical departments. 

Before the creation of the State of Israel the Hebrew University 
was maintained primarily by contributions of Friends in the larger 
Jewish communities. The contribution of the Mandatory Govern- 
ment of Palestine was very small. And during the first two years of 
the State of Israel the contribution of the Government continued to 
be small. The development of the new schools required by the State 
and the enormous increase in the budget of the University have 
compelled the Government of Israel to take an increasing financial 
responsibility. While in 1949 the State grant was IL—i.e. Israel 
pounds—75,000, in the year 1952-3 it was over IL750,000. The 
budget in that period had risen from a million IL to three-and-a-half 
million. The drastic changes in the value of money and the cost of 
living in Israel make all budget figure precarious. But broadly the 
Government of Israel and Jewish public bodies now provide one-half 
of the budget, and the groups of Friends in Jewish communities 
outside Israel—they are mainly in the English-speaking countries— 
provide the other half. 

The relations between the Government and the University have 
not yet been defined; but the principle of academic freedom and the 
importance of freedom from any political or governmental control 
are fully realized. The Hebrew University is not, and will not be, in 
any way a State University. The Government of Israel proposes to 
set up a council of higher education which will administer the 
treasury grant for the University, the Technical Institute at Haifa 
and research institutes, such as the Weizmann Institute of Science. 
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But, like the University Grants Committee in England, it will not 
be concerned, it is hoped, with academic policy. 

The students’ contribution to the income of the University is 
absolutely and relatively small. It is not more than 5 per cent of 
the budget. The fees are low; they have now been standardized for 
all faculties at [L100 a year. Of that, one-fifth is set aside for a 
scholarship fund for deserving students; and a considerable pro- 
portion of the undergraduates receive scholarships or loans free of 
interest. The conditions of the student life are spartan by English 
standards. The large majority must earn their living while pursuing 
their courses. They live in most meagre lodgings: facilities for work 
are the barest, and so are the amenities for recreation. During the 
last year a house has been secured for the students’ Common Room, 
and a beginning has been made with a hostel for women and a 
hostel for male students. A small number of Arab undergraduates 
have been admitted, and take their full part in the life. At present 
. few Israel Arabs have secondary education, but the number rises 
each year. In the present strained conditions in the Middle East it is 
impossible for Arabs outside Israel to enter the University of Jerusalem. 

The majority of the undergraduate students have been educated 
in the secondary schools of Israel. But the growing proportion of 
immigrants from the oriental countries—Yemen, Iraq, Turkey, and 
North Africa—has had the consequence that more are entering now 
from those groups. 

Hebrew is the language of teaching; but some liberty is allowed 
in classes and seminars. It is essential to have one language to replace 
the babel of tongues which the population of Israel brings with it. 
And the University is assiduous in helping students—and teachers— 
from diverse parts of the world to acquire the national language. 

One of the significant innovations since 1948 has been to introduce 
in the Faculty of Humanities a bachelor degree given after two or 
three years. The courses cover a wide range of general culture, 
which includes Hebrew language and literature. Previously the first 
degree was master of arts or master of science, given after four years 
of specialized study. The candidates were required to take one 
major and two minor subjects, which could be chosen from the whole 
range of university disciplines. Now in the Faculty of Humanities 
specialization begins after the student has taken his bachelor’s 
degree. A knowledge of English or French is compulsory for those 
who take history, law, or the social sciences; and the lectures and 
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classes of the English Department of the University are attended by 
about one-third of the total body of students. 

The Hebrew educational library is constantly developed, and not 
only by the publications of the University Press. Several public 
foundations and private firms are concerned to multiply translations 
of standard works and popular series of educational books. The 
production of encyclopaedias in Hebrew, both general and particular 
on subjects like education and Bible studies, is another feature of the 
literary output. University teachers have a major part in this literary 
activity, and eke out their modest salaries by fees for their contri- 
butions. A number of learned periodicals, also, are issued by the 
University Press. One deals with Jewish and Oriental Studies, 
another with Philosophy, another with Medical Science; and two 
reviews are devoted to Botany. A new venture is an annual collection 
of essays in the English and French language by members of the 
Humanities Faculty which should help to keep the University in 
touch with the academic world. The volume of contributions by 
members of the University to international and national scientific 
journals is already impressive. 

A striking change in the composition cf the academic staff during 
the last five years has been the appointment of lecturers, instructors 
and assistants from graduates of the University itself who have 
proceeded to the doctor’s degree after at least two years of research, 
The hard material conditions in Israel make it difficult to attract 
men and women of established position in the academic world 
abroad. And a major effort of the University authorities has been 
directed to increasing research fellowships and studentships to be 
held by graduates and young teachers abroad for a period of one 
or two years. About a score of such studentships have been estab- 
lished in Great Britain. Others are tenable in the United States and 
in countries of Western Europe. In addition, a high proportion of 
the professors and senior academic staff are enabled to visit countries 
abroad on Sabbatical leave and during the vacation periods; and the 
attendance of members of the University at international scientific 
congresses is maintained at a high level. In these ways it is hoped 
to avoid the danger of academic isolation. To the same end visiting 
lecturers from this country, Europe and America are encouraged. 
During the last year the Rt. Hon. Hugh Gaitskell gave a short course 
on Economic Planning at the University, and Professor Arthur 
Goodhart gave the first lectures on English Law in a foundation 
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which the English Friends have established in honour of Lord Cohen. 
The second holder of this visiting lectureship in the present academic 
year will be the Master of the Rolls. A short course of lectures on 
the co-operative movement was given by Miss Digby under the joint 
auspices of the University and the British Council. 

A major activity of the University is the organization of extramural 
courses, not only in the towns of Israel but in the agricultural villages. 
Indeed, adult education seems almost as important a function as the 
teaching of undergraduates. Many university graduates as well as 
the teachers take part in it; and it is one of the principal instruments 
for integrating into the national life the intelligentsia which comes 
from many countries. 

The supreme authority of the University is an international 
Board of Governors which meets annually; and its regular meeting- 
place is Jerusalem. It is composed of Jews of academic or public 
distinction from the principal communities, and one-third of its 
rnembers are resident in Israel. The English Governors include Lord 
Samuel, the Chief Rabbi, Professor Sir Henry Cohen, Victor Gol- 
lancz, Mr. James de Rothschild, Dr. Redcliffe Salaman, Professor 
Samson Wright and the writer. The Board of Governors appoints an 
Executive Council, which is composed entirely of persons resident 
in Israel and is responsible for the control of the administration. A 
Senate, composed of professors and representatives of the other 
teaching grades, decides academic matters, but its recommendations 
for development of new departments or envolving finance, must be 
approved by the Executive Council. 

Each year sees the strengthening of the bonds between the Uni- 
versity and the people of Israel, and between the University and the 
Jewish communities outside Israel. At the opening of the last academic 
year the Rector, Professor Mazar—now the President of the Uni- 
versity—pointed to the contribution which the University makes on 
the one hand to the sciences connected with the land of Israel— 
Botany, Zoology, and Geology—the investigation of natural and 
chemical resources, and the health conditions, and on the other hand 
to the knowledge of the Bible and the rabbinical tradition, to 
Archaeology and the Literature, History, and Philosophy of the Jews 
for three thousand years. The University, he said, might have in- 
adequate laboratories within its walls, but it has turned the country 
into one big laboratory. 


E 





THE UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA— 
THEIR YESTERDAY AND THEIR TO-DAY 


II 


Alfred S. Schenkman 
Lately Teaching Fellow in General Education, 
Harvard University 


THERE is no question but that in innate ability the Indian student 
is second to none—and probably better than many. This student, 
working as he does in an atmosphere of frustration and difficulty, 
oppressed as he is by the deliberate attempt of the nation to inculcate 
in him an inferiority complex, usually rises above his environment, 
and his native personality generally shows through the cloud. The 
cloud, as already should be obvious, is a dark one. 


The teacher says that the student is intellectually weak and un- 
willing to work. The student, incidentally, complains in 1953 about 
his teachers being dull just as he did in 1917! The Indian politician 
is always saying something like: “This indiscipline on the part of 
students, and unseemly conduct on their part, has got to stop.’ The 


Administrative Officer pontificates that there aren’t enough failures 
these days in the examinations!! But when we examine more closely 
the case against the Indian student, we see that it is also the case 
against the British or American student. His accusers say that he is no 
longer serious—note the implication that in the preceding generation, 
in ‘our’ generation, he was serious—that he does not persevere 
in his studies, that he is undisciplined, that he is not enough interested 
in the problems of the day (or, alternatively, that he is too much 
interested in them), that he is of poorer calibre than his predecessor 
of the last generation, and that he is intellectually wanting. They say 
that he is lazy, shiftless, uncultured, that he rarely reads anything 
that will not appear on the test paper—but whose fault is that?— 
that all he wants is security, and so on. But even if all of this is true, 
and it is a big even if, the Indian student of to-day is what he is not 
because of inherent defects in his character but because of the ‘com- 
plicated times he lives in’. It is the faults in the ‘human relations’ of 


1 Thus in 1948-49, 101,797 appeared for the ‘Intermediate’ Examination and only 
46,641 passed. (Eastern Economist, loc. cit.) 
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the Indian colleges and universities plus the period of frustration that 
we all live in that adversely affect the student of to-day in India— 
just as elsewhere. 


For completeness, we must list here the impression, confirmed by 
many outsiders and some insiders, that the Indian student is too 
loath to use his hands. There is the long tradition of the country that 
manual labour is something to be looked down upon. All the speeches 
of the Indian Prime Minister and of the President cannot undo in a 
few months the effect of a centuries-old habit of thought; nor can the 
recent decisions of certain Vice-Chancellors that their students shall 
henceforth have assigned to them a few hours of manual work per 
term! 


This is a definite weakness. One does not become a first-class first, 
in life—though one may arrive at the label on paper—merely by 
memorizing scientific formulae in geology or chemistry or aero- 
nautical engineering, and so on. Science is something more than the 
memorizing of formulae. And until the Indian student recognizes 
this, and until Indian society recognizes this, then even doubling the « 
number of National Laboratories will not change the face of the good 
Indian earth. 


Tagore said that the Indian ‘cultured community’ is a ‘community 
of qualified candidates’. The candidates are inspected, qualified (or 
eliminated), and stamped. But, as already stressed, it is not the fault 
of universities that students have to study M.A. Final or M.Sc. 
Previous instead of ‘subjects’. (Though the very representatives of 
society ‘who are responsible for this are blaming their victims’.) After 
commenting on the Indian student, one important half of the ‘cul- 
tured community’, we must at least touch on the Indian teacher, the 
other important member of the Indian educational society. 


The Indian teacher of to-day, the much-maligned Indian teacher 
to-day, was the much-maligned Indian student of yesterday. He grew 
up in an atmosphere of frustration and difficulty. Often he takes out 
his own frustrations on his students. Perhaps even more often he just 
ignores the students or treats them as inanimate objects. (He tries 
to make out a case, often convincingly, that this is because he is over- 
worked.) But there are instances, as in other countries, where the 
teacher teaches. And so we can say of the Indian teacher that he is 
sometimes as bad a teacher as could be imagined—and that he is 
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sometimes as good. And that the situation in this respect is no dif- 
ferent from what it is in other countries, or in the universities of 
other countries. 


In this respect! But there are other respects too. In the words of the 
Radhakrishnan Commission: ‘With the introduction of democratic 
control and of elections in our universities there has grown a tendency 
among teachers to interest themselves more in the administrative 
affairs of the university than in their legitimate duties. We were told 
that in several cases teacher-politicians have succeeded better in their 
careers than teachers who have devoted themselves to teaching and 
scholarship. The success of teacher-politicians who manipulate elec- 
tions and get for themselves and their friends influential and lucrative 
positions in their own or sister universities is largely responsible for 
the deterioration of the morals of teachers and of the academic 
standards of the universities.’ Some of the critics of teacher behaviour 
are not so polite. Thus, one is convinced that ‘evils in this country 
have reached dimensions truly pathological. .. . In no country of the 
world in the present or in the past, have teachers banded themselves 
to manipulate conditions for self-exploitation to the extent they have 
done in India. .. . In India education not only co-operates with the 
society to perpetuate the evils; to a certain extent, it even gives a 
lead through a body of corrupt and depraved teachers.’? 


Now, this is strong language. There are numerous aspects of Indian 
university ‘politics’ which are unsavoury, to say the least. But the 
teacher is one of the ‘victims’ of society blamed by the society! The 
Vice-Chancellors too sometimes show vices. 


But that the Vice-Chancellors sometimes show vices and that the 
professors sometimes distrust the examiners is something that no-one 
denies. Distrust is a basic feature of the Indian university environ- 
ment. The students distrust the teachers and the teachers the students, 
and both groups have little enough use for the administrator-Gods. 
But this is not something which is native to the Indian university. It 
is superimposed by society, and it could be removed from the univer- 
sity environment when society wakes up to see the need of doing so. 
At the moment the Indian society is more interested in politics than 
in ‘new-fangled ideas’ about education! 


Part of both politics and education is the language problem. This 


* Radhakrishnan Commission Report, Vol. I, p. 70. 
* Singh, R.K., Our Universities and Our Vice-Chancellors, Agra, 1950, p. 4. 
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is an historic problem of India. No other has caused greater contro- 
versy among educationists. No other causes greater controversy to- 
day. It is indeed a tremendous problem. The fact that the whole 
question is by now so ‘wrapped up in sentiment’ makes it even more 
difficult than it would in any case be. 


The Radhakrishnan Commission says, ‘although there are hun- 
dreds of dialects in India, the principal languages which possess 
literatures of their own and therefore can claim to be fit media of 
instruction are not more than a dozen’.! Not more than a dozen, 
that is all! Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, Marathi, Punjabi, Kashmiri, 
Kanarese, Malayalam, etc. The fear that in the ‘absence of the 
binding force of English’ there will be ‘reversion to old differences 
and divisions is so great that many advocate the retention of English 
as an instrument for the continuance and fostering of the unity which 
it has helped to create’.? 


To-day Hindi is the national language. In about ten years it is 
supposed to be the language of instruction in the universities. But 
many people advocate the retention of English. Arguments still fly 
back and forth, though the question is supposed to have been settled. 
The professors from the Southern States, for instance, do not find it 
easy to learn Hindi. It is therefore not only the supporters of English 
who are opposed to Hindi but also the spokesmen (political and 
educationist) for non-Hindi-speaking areas. 


The need of a knowledge of English for scholarship and research is 
not disputed. But for an ordinary student to have to learn English 
and Hindi as well as his mother tongue is well nigh an impossibility. 
For an ordinary student to have to attend college lectures in English, 
as now, is a strain that often leaves him with an insufficient knowledge 
of his own language as well as of English. For an ordinary student 
the strain of having to learn three languages—and usually from poor 
teachers!—will result in a general bewilderment (perhaps even in a 
national bewilderment!) as well as in addition to the inferiority com- 
plex already referred to. 


“We have paid a heavy price for learning through English in the 
past. Instead of laying stress upon thinking and reasoning we em- 
phasized memorizing; in place of acquiring knowledge of things and 
realities we acquired a sort of mastery over words. It affected origin- 


1 Report, Vol. I, p. 305. 
* ibid., p. 316. 
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ality of thought and development of literature in the mother tongue. 
. .. Whatever the advanges of English and the immediate risks in a 


change over to the new, the balance of advantage on a long view of 
the matter lies in the change.’! 


And yet. The strange thing is that the Vice-President of India and 
men like Suniti K. Chatterjee,? who testified in 1917 that ‘a foreign 
medium of instruction with which the student has to grapple at every 
step tends to stifle all power of independent thinking in the continu- 
ally increasing number of college students, and affords a strong en- 
couragement to cram’,* seem to be moving more and more to the 
English side. And the arguments they use are almost those of 
Macaulay: “The question now before us is simply whether, when it 
is in our power to teach this language (English), we shall teach lan- 
guages in which by universal confession there are no books on any 
subject which deserve to be compared to our own... .’4 The ironical 
thing is that Macaulay’s Minute has come to be used in India as a 
sort of byword of denunciation.® 


We cannot here delve further into this difficult question. And cer- 
tainly we shall in nowise attempt to give prescriptions. Tagore once 
wrote that ‘there is nothing so terrible as the English language for one 


? Report, Vol. I, p. 317. * Chairman of the West Bengal Legislative Council. 

* Calcutta University Commission Report, Vol. VIII, p. 55. 

* Lord Macaulay’s Minute on Education in India, February °2, 1835. 

5 The history here is interesting. Macaulay’s Minute, which is commonly cited as 
determining the educational pattern of India (cf. even two articles in the Ambala Tribune 
in the recent months) might have precipitated Lord Bentinck’s Resolution of 1835, but 
the tendency in the ‘English’ direction was already apparent certainly by 1830. 

“His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of the British Government 
ought to be the promotion of European literature and science among the natives of India; 
and that all funds appropriated for the purpose of education would be best employed on 
English education alone.’ This was the Resolution approved by Bentinck, the then 
Governor General of Bengal. 

The Directors of the East India Company had by 1830 lost their old respect for Indian 
languages and culture. In 1830 the Directors were encouraging the propagation of Western 
Education in Madras and Bombay. 

But after the Bentinck Resolution, the Home Government (the officers in England) 
prohibited further changes without prior reference home. John Stuart Mill submitted a 
Despatch on ‘Recent Changes in Native Education’ to the Board of Control in 1836. He 
said that it was ‘altogether chimerical to expect that the main portion of the mental 
cultivation of a people can take place through the medium of a foreign language .. . .’ 
But at this time there were changes both in the Governor-Generalship and in the Presi- 
dency of the Board of Control. The new Governor General, Auckland, wrote to Hob- 
house, now President: “You may almost hold it as an axiom that the folly or fault committed 
in India is the attempt to reverse it by an order at nearly a year’s date from England.’ 
Mill’s Despatch was never sent! 

(See, for all this, Ballhatchet, K. A., ‘The Home Government and Bentinck’s Educa- 
tional Policy’, Cambridge Historical Journal, Vol. X, No. 2, 1951, pp. 224-9. Also the 
Radhakrishnan Report, and the usual histories of Indian Education.) 
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whose mother tongue is Bengali’. The same comment could probably 
be made in the case of those whose mother tongues are Tamil, Telegu, 
Gujerati, etc. Obviously there are many unanswered questions! 


There are many unanswered questions in other areas of Indian 
higher education. Though it is often enough pointed out that the 
Indian university is a British importation and was designed origin- 
ally for British purposes, it is less commonly stressed (in India) that 
the same problems which are bothering universities in India bother 
universities also in England and Scotland and America and Holland 
and Sweden and France. We should not be surprised therefore to 
find that universities in India, as in Europe and America, have their 
problems of overcrowding. They have housing shortages. They have 
poor libraries, and those that they have are insufficiently used. They 
underpay teachers, and are sometimes too ‘commercial’ in their 
attempts to attract students. But these evils we find in greater or 
lesser degree in American and European universities also. 


The problem of ‘women’s education’ is also not unique to India; 
though it is probably in many ways a bigger problem in India than 
in Western countries, especially in the pre-university levels, because 
of old traditions and the strength of these. And yet, statistically, the 
picture is impressive. To-day there are 35,000 women enrolled in the 
Indian universities,? and this is 12 per cent of the total roll of Indian 
university students. It is also two-and-a-half times the number of 
women students in the English universities; though in England 
women constitute 28 per cent of the university populations. 


All of the universities in India are open equally to women as to 
men. And in addition to the universities and their teaching depart- 
ments, there are 457 colleges for general education the educational 
facilities of which are utilized by women. Of these colleges 62 are for 
women only. But co-education at the college stage is becoming in- 
creasingly popular and is generally encouraged. 


Space does not permit us to touch on graduate or professional 
education. We shall confine ourselves to mentioning merely that 
there are some excellent colleges of agriculture and engineering, etc. 
Some of these are affiliated and others are not affiliated to universi- 
ties. The Indian Institute of Technology, which was set up two years 


1 Tagore, Rabindranath, op. cit., p. 20. 
* The figures are taken from ‘Education of Girls and Women in India’, Government of 
India, Bureau of Education, Publication 120, 1952. 
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ago in Kharagpur, West Bengal, is modelled after the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and is a healthy, bouncing baby. It is already 
peopled with outstanding younger teachers and students and gives 


every promise of advancing the cause of the technological sciences in 
India. 


Indeed, in summary and in conclusion, we are optimistic about 
the whole future of science and culture in India. There are many 
aspects of the picture which are discouraging, to say the least; some 
of these we have touched upon. There are social and economic prob- 
lems, as well as educational; these are tremendous in their complexity. 
And there are powerful forces at work which are radically changing 
Indian attitudes and Indian traditions. 


What comes out we cannot predict with certainty. And yet—the 
Indian citizen is basically scientific and basically cultured. We can 
be optimistic therefore about the long-run future of education in 
India. The big question is to-day, how long ts the long run? 


Concluded 
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STUDENT SELECTION AND UNIVERSITY 
AWARDS 


W. R. C. Chapman 
Headmaster, Firth Park Grammar School, Sheffield 


It is a cardinal point of university policy generally that the uni- 
versities should seek to enjoy public confidence as a thing good in 
itself and also as a means of avoiding public control. There is a great 
deal of evidence, however, that public confidence is being shaken 
by the failure of an allegedly large number of students, supported 
out of public funds, to complete their university courses successfully. 
It is notoriously difficult to obtain precise figures of candidates who 
start their courses and fail to complete them, and completely im- 
possible to say how many of these, because of mental incapacity or 
emotional instability, should never have been allowed to enter the 
university at all. As this information is lacking—and one does not 
overlook the fact that if it were available it might be extremely dis- 
quieting—it is not surprising that our elected representatives, who 
view with horror the inevitably mounting education rate, have begun 
to ask whether so much expense on unsuccessful university students 
is justified. 

The policy of the Association of University Teachers has been 
consistently that a candidate accepted and recommended by a 
university should be given an award, and that Association welcomed 
the Report of the Working Party on University Awards, 1948, be- 
cause it made possible the realization of their policy. Yet there were 
some who felt just a little uneasy when they read the speech of 
Mr. G. G. Williams, Deputy Secretary to the Ministry of Education, 
delivered at the Conference of the Home Universities in December 
1948 a few days after the Report was published: 


‘The numbers[of awards] given in the Report have no sanctity what- 
ever... . The only firm figure is the figure for State scholarships. We do 
attempt for State scholarships to fix a figure, because we have to, for the 
sake of the Treasury; but with that apart, the other three figures—that 
is to say, the local authority awards, the persons who come up with 
other scholarships or out of their own resources, and the overseas students 
—are speculative and have no particular sanctity at all.’ 


Was it unreasonable to infer from this that the members of the 
Working Party felt a greater need to consider the national than the 
municipal exchequer? And did it demand unusual gifts of foresight 
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to see that if nothing more than recommendations went to local 
authorities they would act upon them in many different ways, 
generous ones (like that which the writer serves) making it possible 
for all who were granted a university place to have adequate means 
to take it up, and illiberal or poor authorities granting a limited 
number of awards or awards below subsistence level or both? For 
several years now heads of grammar schools have known that they 
who run in the university race run all; but the one who lives in Urbs 
where the produce of a penny rate will support twenty students has 
a much better chance of obtaining the prize than the one who lives 
in Urbshire where the penny rate will support two. 

The 1948 Report on University Awards was nevertheless welcomed 
generally. The universities had no reason to criticize a proposal 
which allowed them to call the tune without having to pay the piper: 
their right to sclect the students was unquestioned. No compulsion 
was put on authorities and those which were generous could beam 
with honest pride and those which were not could always find 
plausible excuses. As a cliché demanding emotional approval ‘Co- 
operation between school and university’ took second place to 
‘Partnership between local authority and university’, and as partner- 
ship concerned finance and co-operation did not, cynics were not 
slow to explain why. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the lack of uniformity among 
local authorities has resulted in some pocr students gaining university 
admission, particularly into the less popular departments, and some 
good ones being excluded; and university selection techniques should 
not be blamed for faults which clearly lie elsewhere. But not all 
university people are wise and those who say that selection is such a 
chancy matter that the only thing to do is to adopt the slaughterhouse 
technique, that is, to admit all who come but be quite remorseless 
at the end of the first year in failing great numbers, are merely 
playing into the hands of those who have already, because of student 
failures, acclaimed their little confidence in the university. Nor does 
it help when the recommendation is made that university students 
should qualify for a full award only after they have justified their 
place at the end of a twelvemonth, for many excellent students could 
not find the means of getting through the first year. 

It was a combination of circumstances which led the Minister of 
Education, in the spring of 1953, to recommend the setting up of 
‘suitably qualified interviewing panels’ to decide which candidates 
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in future should receive local authority awards. An economic blizzard _ 
was raging and the education rate was far and away the biggest levy 
upon municipalities; there was to be no unjustifiable expenditure of 
public funds on worthless candidates who were usually equated with 
those who failed to complete their university course. The universities 
could hardly protest, but here was public control of what they had 
always held to be their inalienable right—the right to choose their 
own students. (For few can now afford to go to the university 
without support from public or scholarship funds.) 

The phrase ‘suitably qualified interviewing panels’ was perhaps 
purposely left vague, but whoever was deemed worthy to sit on these 
boards was presumably judged able to pronounce finally upon the 
wisdom or folly of a university’s choice. The interview is a dangerous 
thing, and those best qualified to conduct it are often the most 
reluctant to testify to its value; the converse is unfortunately also 
true. It is probable that where these panels consisted of men and 
women who knew how to make proper allowance for adolescent 
awkwardness, understood the various requirements of different uni- 
versity faculties, and had had some experience of assessing emotional 
stability and mental toughness, agility and curiosity, no harm would 
be done. A panel consisting of a chief education officer, an experi- 
enced schoolmaster or mistress, a professional man whose profession 
was that which the candidate wished to follow, and one or two 
councillors of some academic distinction would scarcely go wrong; 
but it is easy to imagine a panel of politicians or business men who 
would scarcely go right. But right or wrong, such panels cannot iron 
out the inequalities between authority and authority, and of all the 
problems connected with grant-awarding this is the one which should 
be tackled first. 

The 1948 Working Party rejected any scheme for the over- 
centralization of award-making, and this was clearly right because it 
would have resulted in the application of too rigid criteria. Not all 
the best students gain State scholarships from school, but only those 
who reach a certain level in the General Certificate (Advanced and 
Scholarship) examination. But to make the individual universities 
both the place-awarding and the grant-awarding authorities would 
remove at one stroke the unfairness of the present scheme and, by 
increasing, the field of selection to those areas where now some good 
pupils fail to find grant-aid, it should ensure that the weakest candi- 
dates do not gain admission. This would, of course, mean that the 
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Treasury grant to the U.G.C. would have to be enormously in- 
creased and the universities might feel that when such a large slice 
of the national revenue went to them their jealously guarded freedom 
from public control might be endangered. On the other hand, there 
is more complaint about the rate-burden than the tax-burden, and 
this has already stimulated a measure of public control over student 
admission; and if national defence expenditure should decrease, of 
which there is some hope, the proportionate share of national revenue 
for the universities could be increased without affecting the taxpayers’ 
pocket. Such a change would place squarely at the universities’ door 
the responsibility for choosing their students with the greatest pos- 
sible care, and the universities would pay for their own mistakes. 
Would this lead to their cramming the worthless? If it did, it would 
be no more than they may have to do under the present system. It 
would be more likely to lead to a more leisurely pace in the university, 
the student failing at the end of the first year being treated perhaps 
more leniently and allowed to start again if circumstances warranted 
it. A few ‘chronics’ might be worth supporting because they had 
peculiar contributions to make to university life. It might lead the 
universities back to considering that teaching is as much their func- 
tion as researching and that the good teacher who takes his pastoral 
responsibilities seriously is as valuable a member of the university 
as the researcher out on the boundaries of human knowledge; for 
not all students fail because of poor intellectual equipment, and the 
right rapport between teacher and taught even at university level 
may save an apparent failure really due to some emotional disturb- 
ance or an overclumsy attempt to adapt to university conditions the 
habits of life and study learnt at home and school. Some students 
would have to go, for no university can compromise on its standards; 
and among human beings there must always be mistakes of mental 
and emotional prognosis. 

Inevitably a university anxious to reduce its failures would not, as 
so often now, decide its admissions on a row of figures supplied by 
a matriculation board and without anything more than the most 
casual glance at the headmaster’s or headmistress’s report. Obviously 
a candidate’s achievement in a crucial written examination is im- 
portant, even though it tells of performance rather than promise. 
As Professor J. F. Mountford said in his paper on “The Technique of 
Selection’ read before the Home Universities Conference in 1947: 
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‘The results of a written examination have long been the chief, if not 
the only, criterion for choosing students, and, so far as one can see, they 
must continue to play an important part in our selecting. They provide 
a simple and reasonably reliable means of ascertaining whether a given 
standard has been reached. They testify not only to a measure of intel- 


lectual ability but also to industry, without which no university course 
can profitably be pursued.’ 


Just that, and no more! Of intellectual curiosity, mental and moral 
courage, emotional control, even physical health—nothing. Of 
whether the candidate has been driven to the examination with the 
schoolmaster’s pistol at his back or whether he has taken it in his 
stride and already outstripped his teacher—nothing. Of whether a 
candidate’s relatively poor achievement in a subject is due to lack 
of interest, inefficient guidance, dislike of teacher, or exhaustion after 
cramming in other subjects—nothing. There is only one person in 
the whole world able to advise on these matters and that is the 
candidate’s headmaster or headmistress; yet whenever heads’ reports 
are mentioned in university circles the conversation turns to geese 
and swans, or, rarely but with greater cogency, to the insufficient or 
irrelevant information they contain. That heads will have different 
standards is inevitable, and that some of their reports are useless 
is regrettable, but it is probable that they would be more con- 
scientiously completed.and generally informative if their writers felt 
the effort was worthwhile. (‘I am more interested in three sixties in 
H.S.C. than in any number of headmasters’ reports!’ the head of a 
university science department once told the writer.) Heads of 
grammar schools have never expressed surprise at the lack of cor- 
relation between the final examinations taken at school and uni- 
versity. Much of the teaching in the schools is as ruthlessly and 
devilishly efficient as that in the universities is inefficient. 

If the civic universities wish to avoid mistakes in selection they 
will have to establish as close and friendly relationships with the 
grammar schools as now exist between the latter and the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and this despite the difficulties of numbers 
and expense. ‘I have a promising boy’, the headmaster writes in 
October 1953, to the Tutor of Barabbas, whom probably he doesn’t 
know, ‘who hopes to read Russian and Serbo-Croat at the university 
in 1955 or after national service in 1957. He is just sixteen. It is a 
little early for me to say whether or not he possesses marked linguistic 
gifts, but he enjoys his sixth-form studies in French and Russian, 
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although I suspect that he finds Russian history and political in- 
stitutions more interesting than the literary texts he is reading. .. .’ 
So it starts and it will finish well. 

Could not the civic universities have their deans of admission or 
their admission tutors who would make it their business to know the 
schools from which their students come? They would be busy men 
able to deal with only one faculty each and they would need clerical 
help and an efficient filing system. They would need to enjoy the 
confidence and respect of their colleagues in the university, and they 
would have to possess infinite tact, for they would hope not only to 
be welcomed by headmasters who would know that their own 
judgements were being appraised, but also to be taken so completely 
into the confidence of headmasters as to know more about candidates 
for university admission than any report could indicate. If they were 
able to become associate members of the Headmasters’ and Head- 
mistresses’ Associations they would have opportunities of social 
contact with divisional groups and would learn how keen is the desire 
among grammar school people that their relations with the uni- 
versities should be both intimate and useful. 

The difficulties in the way of carrying out these projects are so 
manifest as to need no further enumeration, but they are not 


insuperable, and it is the submission of the writer that public 
confidence in the universities would be increased if it could be shown 
that there was equality of opportunity among all seeking admission 
to the university and that everything possible was being done to 
ensure that public money was not expended on those who did not 
deserve it. 
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How often does one hear the remark, ‘Have you seen the lighting at so-and-so’s?’, and 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 


The letter by Professor William C, Atkinson in the November 
issue makes me feel sad. I venture to say that from my experience of 
students over a number of years and a large variety of universities, 
his division into those who take up no work in the vacation as the 
good, and those who take some such work as the bad, is completely 
untrue. 

There are good and bad in both groups, but I venture to say that 
it is the more serious-minded student, who hopes to leave the uni- 
versity with a trained and well-stocked mind, who to-day appreciates 
the fact that parents cannot afford, even at great personal self- 
sacrifice, to send their sons and daughters to universities without 
State or Local Authority assistance, and who, even with that assist- 
ance, may be hard put to, who wishes to do something to help 
himself. Many of us simply cannot accept the statement ‘that by 
taking vacation jobs he is defeating his university purpose, jeopardiz- 
ing the quality of his degree, and going out on life thereafter poorer 
instead of richer in the only way that matters’. 

I venture to say that experience of universities and undergraduates 
in other countries would not support Professor Atkinson’s view. The 
whole problem boils down to sweet reasonableness in all things. Of 
course, good undergraduates read when they are not actually at 
the university; of course, good undergraduates need complete holi- 
days, and in these days many of the very best undergraduates 


sensibly earn a little money and gain some different kind of exper- 
ience of life. 


F. E. HARRISON, 
Chief Education Officer 


County BorouGH oF BLACKPOOL, 
STANLEY BuILpINGs, 
BLACKPOOL. 


Dear Sir, 


In spite of the recommendations of the Scarbrough Committee 
and the Foreign Office Committee on Russian Studies, Russian con- 
tinues to be neglected in almost every grammar and public school 
in the country, and the heads of university Russian departments are 
frustrated because candidates for admission are so few. It is improb- 
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FEBRUARY 





SHOW A LEG 


“Came the dawn”. Of all the words—and they must have run into 
hundreds of thousands—put together by the gifted creatures who wrote 
the sub-titles in the days of silent films, these three only are remembered. 
The dawn, when it did come, was generally welcome. The solitary 
horseman, silhouetted against it, meant that help was on the way ; the 
stockade, a-bristle with the arrows of the Redskins, would be relieved, 
the cruel thongs which bound the heroine to the permanent way would 
be severed in the nick of time. 

Upon the British in February the impact of dawn is less auspicious. 
Some people are better at getting up than others, but only a few invite 
our hostile incredulity by pretending that they like doing it. The daily 
round, the common task, viewed with half-open eyes from the sanctuary 
of our pillow, arouse in us a vehement repugnance. Why on earth, we 
wonder, did homo sapiens never take up hibernation ? 

Yet, somehow, day after day, we survive, by a supreme effort of the 
will, this test of character, and once we are out of bed, routine, like a 
conveyor-belt, bears us steadily fiorward out of oblivion and into the 
world. The day that dawn has ushered in is unlikely, for most of us, 
te include any hairbreadth escapes or last-minute rescues ; but it will 
hardly prove as lacklustre as it appeared from our pillow. 


Certainly the day will not lack interest at the Midland Bank. Thousands of customers 
will visit its branches and, when the Bank closes, more than 700,000 cheques will have 
passed through its hands. 


MIDLAND BANK 
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able that they will be consoled by the knowledge that if present 
trends continue their colleagues in the science departments will soon 
have to suffer similar frustration. 

Will you allow the head of one of the few schools where Russian 
is taught as a main school subject to make a few observations on the 
excellent symposium on Russian studies which appeared in your May 
issue and in particular to comment on the sentence: “The situation 
in the schools need not be so desperate’? 

It is not easy to popularize Russian in school; the political climate 
does not help, other languages have a long start, exchange visits and 
correspondence are impossible, teaching aids known generally as 
‘Realien’ are not easily come by, the alphabet is a surprising deter- 
rent, there is no point in pretending that it is not a difficult language, 
and there seems to be very little suitable literature for middle-school 
reading. A headmaster’s chief difficulty is, however, to find room 
for yet another subject in an already overcrowded curriculum, 
Something has to go out if Russian is to come in, and speaking 
generally the subject most likely to suffer is Latin. This makes me 
wonder whether the civic universities would be willing to accept 
students in Russian without a Latin qualification. Mr. Hayward’s 
willingness to accept for an honours course in Russian a student who 
knows no Russian is understandable, but not all local authorities 
and not all students and their parents like the idea of a four-year 
course. I wonder whether university teachers of Russian would not 
find it better strategy to offer to teach enough Greek or Latin to 
satisfy their own and the universities’ requirements than to offer a 
four-year course in Russian from nothing and pretend that the final 
standard in Russian will be equal to that in French. 

My knowledge of Russian as a sixth-form study is not extensive, 
but I have noticed two things in my boys, the first that they seem 
to find Russian history and political institutions much more interest- 
ing than literature, and the second that there is no necessary 
correlation between ability in Russian and ability in French—and 
this effectively prevents them from taking open scholarships in 
modern languages. As for the first, there is much excellent literature 
which is not beyond the grasp of an intelligent seventeen-year-old ; 
boys enjoy such works as Tolstoy’s Childhood, most of the writings 
of Turgenev, the early (and still untranslated) works of Chekhov, 
and they laugh with Gogol. But if they stray far they may find 
themselves overwhelmed by melancholy and disillusionment, and at 
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seventeen they are much more likely to be seeking to put the world 
right; they find much Russian political writing not uncongenial. 

It seems to me a mistake when Russian is discussed as a school or 
university study to draw close analogies from French and German. 
There is little satisfactory Russian literature before the eighteenth 
century; that of the nineteenth is magnificent, but there is com- 
paratively little of it. Instead of devising an academic course on 
conventional lines might not a kind of Russian P.P.E. course of 
adequate university proportions be planned? This would still leave 
time for reading the literature of the last two hundred years, but 
the stress would fall on Russian history and political and economic 
institutions. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. R. C. CHapman, 


Headmaster 
FirtH ParK GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Tue BrusHEs, 
BARNSLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 5. 


Sir, 
Mr. Seliga, contemplating the darker side of Polish education, 


makes a number of statements for which he produces no evidence. 
But there is one point on which he apparently cites facts—that is, 
the lowering of standards. I should like to make some brief remarks 
about this. It would be a grave mistake for us to discount the 
achievements I described on the grounds that a drop in standards 
cancels them out. Such a view may blind us to the real advances 
that are being made, and that we would do well to understand. 

One reason Mr. Seliga advances for declining standards is that 
‘it is possible for candidates to sit their university entrance examina- 
tion after a brief two years’ preparatory course’. It should be 
emphasized that these courses are run by the universities themselves 
—at Warsaw, Poznan, and Cracow. Discussing the quality of the 
students, Professor Niewodniczanski, Vice-Rector of Cracow Uni- 
versity (himself a physicist who worked under Lord Rutherford at 
the Cavendish in the 1930's) said: “They are really good students, 
mature and extremely keen. They get a good preparation in our 
courses. There have been excellent results.’ Similar views were 
expressed by other university teachers. 

What kind of student is recruited in this way? Professor Pienazek, 
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head of a department of the Warsaw Higher School of Agriculture 
(who spent many years studying and teaching in the United States), 
told me that he was the eldest of six children, his father being a 
village carpenter; he was, therefore, the only one who could be kept 
on at school and sent to university, and his younger brother became 
a carpenter. After the war the latter joined a preparatory course, 
and emerged from the university as a qualified architect. It is for 
such people, men and women who, because of pre-war restrictions 
or because of the war itself, were unable to get to the university, that 
these courses are specifically designed. It would probably be true to 
say that they have helped to raise the standard of university studies. 

Everyone admitted that university standards were not of the 
highest in the immediate post-war period; the universities had 
suffered sufficiently severely. Another factor, which Mr. Seliga does 
not mention, was the deliberate reduction of the first degree course 
from five to three years, to make up for wartime wastage. But to-day 
the five-year course is back. All those with whom I discussed this 
question were quite clear that standards are now rising; many were 
enthusiastic about the quality of the students. Professor Leopold 
Infeld, director of the new Institute of Theoretical Physics at Warsaw 
University, was able to compare his postgraduate students with 
those he had taught for many years in Canada. He said he had the 
best students he had ever had in his life. (“My students are amazing; 
I do not know whether it is the accident of a particular year, but 
I have had very good results. . . . The graduates are outstanding 
and work much harder than any I have known before.’) He added 
that undergraduate standards were ‘perceptibly rising’, if only be- 
cause the students now entering the university were not suffering 
from the effect of irregular attendance at school and a sketchy 
education, which had been the problem for earlier age-groups. 

One reason for improved standards is, as Mr. Seliga admits, the 
new methods of group study. The initiative in this matter came from 
the students themselves, and several groups of students described to 
me how the system worked, with enthusiasm, and not without 
humour. They would, I think, agree with Mr. Seliga that the object 
is to introduce students to ‘the discipline of work’; but, unlike him, 
they did not think any the worse of the new methods for that. 


BriAN SIMON 
University CoLece, 


LEICESTER, 
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REVIEWS 


A Guiwe To Keynes. By Arvin H. Hansen. (McGraw-Hill, 27s.) 


The aim of this book, in Professor Hansen’s words, is ‘to assist, 
and induce, the student to read the General Theory . . . to serve, so 
to speak, as a tutorial guide’. No one who has taught economics can 
doubt that such a book is needed. The intelligent student fairly 
easily grasps the main outline of the Keynesian theory, either from 
the General Theory itself or from one of the innumerable later com- 
mentaries. But he has great difficulty in mastering the General Theory 
as a whole and in detail. Most of it, no doubt, is brilliantly and 
lucidly written, but large portions are exceedingly obscure—either 
because the writing is enigmatic, or because the relevance is not 
clear. Economics tutors have long since ceased to be horrified by the 
discovery, at the end of a course, that 75 per cent of their students 
gave the book up in despair. Critiques of the essential Keynesian 
theory exist in plenty; what did not exist was a chapter-by-chapter 
commentary, akin to the notes on a classical text, to illuminate the 
meaning and relevance of the more difficult passages. 

This Professor Hansen has now provided. His book is a consecutive 
exposition of the entire argument of the General Theory, interspersed 
with emendations in the light of Keynes’s later articles, comments in 
the light of later controversy, corrections where the argument is 
wrong, and answers to unjustifiable criticisms. It is the General Theory 
re-written in the light of seventeen years’ debate: not indeed as 
Keynes would have re-written it—it lacks the essential genius too 
obviously for that—but as an acute and sympathetic critic, in the 
front rank of economic scholars, has chosen to re-write it. It is, 
naturally enough, less brilliant, less suggestive, than the original, 
but, from the student’s point of view, distinctly more comprehensible. 

Not all the chapters, of course, are equally useful. Those that deal 
with the central controversies over the ‘equality’ of saving and 
investment, and the liquidity preference theory of interest, are less 
interesting than the rest—not because they are badly written or 
obscure, but simply because these particular issues have been so 
repeatedly thrashed out that the student must already know the 
answers. 

More useful are the chapters dealing with the less-discussed but 
more puzzling sections of the General Theory, some of which, because 
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they come at the beginning, prove an insuperable barrier even to the 
conscientious student. Hansen is excellent, for example, on Book Two, 
‘Definitions and Ideas’, always a bugbear to students. He explains 
lucidly why Keynes chose to work in terms of a wage-unit instead 
of constant prices, and what difference this makes to the argument: 
he clarifies Keynes’s discussion of static and dynamics; he explains 
the concept of user cost and (even more useful) shows why it can be 
discarded. Similarly with the tiresome Chapters 16-17 in the ori- 
ginal, at which every student boggles. 

But it is not solely on the more difficult points that this book will 
be of use, though here is to be found its main merit. The account of 
the consumption function (which Professor Hansen has always 
stressed as the greatest single contribution of the General Theory) is a 
masterpiece of clarity (and a convincing defence of Keynes against 
the numerous critics who accv-e him of using only ‘sterile ex-post 
concepts’). 

Perhaps the weakest chapter is the first, which attempts to set the 
General Theory against the background of previous economic thought. 
This is a necessary introduction, since the style of the General Theory 
is such as to give the student unversed in the neo-classical literature 
the impression that it represents a total break with all previous 
teaching. A historical background is therefore essential. This Pro- 
fessor Hansen provides admirably so far as the English neo-classical 
economists, led by Pigou, are concerned. But the more important 
Swedish school, which anticipated Keynes on so many points (and 
received no acknowledgment for their labours, Keynes being typical 
of that insular genre of English academician which reads nothing 
written in a foreign language) is very cursorily treated; and the 
student will still not realize the extent to which much of the essential 
‘Keynesian’ theory was the common property of every Stockholm 
student many years before the General Theory saw the light of day. 
It would have been wise to expand this chapter considerably. 

Professor Hansen concludes with a shrewd and fascinating dis- 
cussion of that perennial subject of debate: did Keynes alter his views 
towards the end of his life, and was he tending to revert towards just 
that ‘classical’ position which he had done most to demolish? He 
has little difficulty in showing, by means of quotations from the 
General Theory and from Keynes’s last posthumously published 
article, that there is no evidence of any change of thought; all that 
had changed was the economic environment. 
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(For students of really bad writing, it might be mentioned that 
the Editor’s Introduction, by Professor Seymour Harris, ranks as an 
exceptional collector’s gem, even for an economist.) 

This is a book which can be unreservedly recommended to 
economics students. It wholly fulfils its purpose of providing a 
‘tutorial guide’. It is written with exceptional lucidity. It displays 
throughout an assured and balanced judgment, as one would expect 
from America’s leading Keynesian scholar. And it is at the same 
time a pleasing tribute to Keynes, not only because the appearance 
of a detailed textual criticism signalizes the achievement of the 
‘classic’ status, but also because it shows, eighteen years after, how 
largely the original has stood the test of time and criticism. 

C, A. R. CrosLanp 


STUDIES AND IMPRESSIONS, 1902-52. University of London Institute 
of Education, Edited by Suirtey Gorpon. (Evans Brothers, 15s.) 


One of the most memorable of the broadcasts of Max Beerbohm 
was about the giants who populated Piccadilly and St. James’s Street 
in the London of his elegant youth. A decade or so later, another 
tribe of giants began to haunt the outskirts of Bloomsbury and more 
particularly the staircase of the London Day Training College in 
Southampton Row. The ‘London Day’ has produced no Beerbohm 
to confer immortality on ordinary men by literary genius. But the 
editors of this collection of papers have assembled some remarkably 
attractive sketches of how a generation of identifiable educational 
immortals lived and laboured in a hard world where the struggle for 
existence was not unlike that of the old woman who lived in a shoe— 
though their approach to the problem was different. Adams, Nunn, 
Isaacs, Clarke, Hamley, Burt—these are some of the public giants 
of Southampton Row, whose exploits are universal in the folk-lore 
of education; Fairgrieve, Punnett, von Wyss, Hulbert (father of more 
public sons), Wacey—these are some of the relatively domestic giants 
who have warmed, inspired and sustained the life-work of thousands 
of anonymous teachers who sat at their feet. 

Over-worked, under-housed, teaching tired students who had 
already done a day’s work, these men and women yet thought and 
wrote and created and tutored. In their administrative capacity they 
had to handle simultaneously that trinity of incomprehensibles, the 
London County Council, the Board of Education and the University 
of London. But in this field at least, they were off to a flying start. The 
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London Day Training College was founded in 1902 by the London 
County Council before that body was a properly constituted Local 
Education Authority. The powers under which it acted came from 
the Technical Instruction Act of 1889. With pedagogy launched as 
a technical study, no subsequent administrative problem susceptible 
to treatment by sleight of hand should have been—or was— 
impossible. 

The origins of the great departments of the Institute are interesting. 
The Department of Child Development was deliberately planned. 
The Department concerned with education in the Colonies owed 
nothing to planning. It began because Fairgrieve, a character if ever 
there was one, noticed that a few colonial students who had come 
in for what they could get, seemed a bit lost; what he did about it 
personally led on to the Department. The Department developed 
further because of the special interests of the third Principal, Fred 
Clarke. The Institute’s life as a workshop for higher degrees began, 
as all good academic growth in a college should, in the affection 
between students and teachers; people could not tear themselves 
away from the infectious enthusiasms of Nunn, Burt, Isaacs, Hamley. 
They came back as postgraduate researchers because they could 
not help it. 

As a book, this collection of papers contributes nothing systematic 
to the history of teacher training or educational research—and the 
editorial board never intended that it should. 

It is therefore a pity that there are several chapters at the end 
dealing with constitutional relationships in so condensed a form that 
they are mostly very dull. But for those who want to see where the 
warmth and quality of English education come from, the book offers 
plenty of readable evidence. 

RoGER WILSON 


REFLECTIONS ON Lire AND RELIGION. By Sir James Bariue. Edited 
by Sir Walter Moberly and Professor Oliver de Selincourt. 
(Allen & Unwin. 16s.) 

This is a book which is easy to enjoy but difficult to review. Sir 
James Baillie saw life from many angles, but always saw it whole. 
For twenty-two years he held the Chair of Moral Philosophy at 
Aberdeen, and then in 1924 was appointed Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Leeds, from which office he retired in 1938, dying 
suddenly in June 1940. But he did much else. During the first World 
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War he was markedly successful in the work of conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes under the Ministry of Labour, and 
afterwards frequently acted as Chairman of Trade Boards. 

Throughout his busy life he constantly found opportunities for 
private meditation, and he recorded his reflections in twelve large 
manuscript volumes. From these volumes the two Editors have com- 
piled the present book, dividing their selections under the three 
headings of Religion, Human Nature and Conduct, and the World 
and Our Knowledge of It. In doing so, they have produced a fas- 
cinating and rewarding volume. 

What kind of a man emerges from a reading of the book? It is 
the man portrayed in the admirable photograph which serves as a 
frontispiece. The magnificent forehead, the firm jaw, the sensitive 
lips, and the eyes which glow with mingled spirituality and humour, 
together show us one who had come to terms with life and thought, 
knew where he was, and found it deeply satisfying. It is clear that 
he found the writing of these reflections a natural form of expression, 
for there is not a trace of self-consciousness—that bane of diarists. 

What was his religious attitude of mind? In one section he com- 
pares different religious attitudes of mind to the three main types 
of architecture which are found in places of religious worship—the 
vaulted or curved, the pointed, and the rectilinear. His own attitude 
was certainly symbolized by the first, which, as he'says, ‘seems to be 
an imitation or representation of the dome-shaped sky, and to 
symbolize the protecting presence of God, dwelling with man in his 
temple, God coming down to earth from heaven and tabernacling 
with man. Men are awed or over-awed in such an environment: they 
are also sustained in calm security of spirit: they feel sheltered and 
surrounded by the presence of God’. As he says in another place, 
‘Religion is effective participation in the life of God, acting by His 
strength and thinking by His thought’. It is clear from other passages 
that he must have found it somewhat difficult to reconcile his own 
attitude with the Hebrew insistence that God manifests Himself in 
events. One suspects that he found it easier to do this as he moved 
away in his later years from Hegelian philosophy. He had a passionate 
conviction of the importance of Beauty and of Art. This comes out, 
not only in his statements about Art, but even more in the frequent 
beauty of his own prose. 

When writing about politics and about education, particularly uni- 
versity education, he can be pungent. He was a democrat, but knew 
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quite well that, as he says, ‘the danger of democracy is the vice of vul- 
garity’, and, in consequence, democracy, which starts from the concep- 
tion of the rights of the individual, tends to end by denying in its actions 
that the individual has any specific rights at all. To him the university 
was perhaps the chief safeguard against such dangers. But it had to 
be a true university. He had no patience with the kind of scholarship 
which, as he puts it, ‘seems to consist in clever men picking holes in 
the work of men of genius’. His final word about a university is 
probably contained in the following quotation: ‘It will make all the 
difference in the world to a nation whether its highest institutions 
of learning are conceived to be factories for producing and ware- 
housing information or are regarded as mansions where the human 
mind can expand in the free atmosphere of truth and enjoy un- 
restrained fellowship with kindred spirits.’ 

This is decidedly a book to have in the study or by the bedside. 
It would not be out of place on the office desk. 

H. A. Jongs 


DiweroT: SELECTED PHILOSOPHICAL WritINGs. Edited by JoHN LouGu. 
(Cambridge. 155.) 

FRENCH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With an Intro- 
duction by Geoffrey Brereton. (Cassell. 125. 6d.) 


Diderot has rarely had a good press in England. There is Carlyle’s 
phrase, shrewd enough, about his “dwelling all his life on the thin 
rind of the conscious’. Even John Morley, devoted with passion to 
what he took to be the historic task of the Enlightenment, never 
really forgave Diderot his deviations from the Victorian code: his 
marital infidelities, his clinical approach to human activity in the 
Réve de D’ Alembert, the improprieties with which he seasoned so much 
of his work, the utter absence of inhibition in his correspondence 
with Sophie Volland. And yet Diderot is by far the most amiable 
of the Encyclopédistes. He was generous, charitable, unmercenary, 
spontaneously fantastic, without the peacocking vanity of Voltaire 
and without the self-pity and delusions of Rousseau. If here and there 
in his work there are elements of what the booksellers’ catalogues 
call the ‘curious’, these are not often merely nasty. He loved himself 
and his appetites and he loved all mankind except the clergy. When 
we see him closeted with Great Catherine and in the excitement of 
the argument drumming with his knuckles on her knees until they 
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were dark with bruises, we applaud him and see in him not, as 
someone remarked, the most German of the French philosophers 
but rather the nearest thing to an English ‘character’ the time and 
the country could produce. 

The collection of Diderot’s philosophical writings chosen and put 
together by Professor Lough will be most useful to all students of 
Diderot and of the French Enlightenment. Everything here is of 
direct philosophical interest. We regret, with Professor Lough, the 
absence of the Lettre sur les Aveugles and of the articles from the 
Encyclopaedia. But we are given, in the Entretien entre D’ Alembert et 
Diderot, the Réve de D’ Alembert, the Suite de l’ Entretien, and the Pensées 
sur l’interprétation de la Nature, the most important of the writings upon 
which Diderot’s reputation as a philosopher rests. As we read them, 
we come to see the difference between the philosopher and the 
philosophe and we see how much Diderot was the philosophe, how little 
the philosopher. He was in fact a not very scrupulous man of letters 
clever enough to exploit the ambiguities and vast emotive power of 
such a concept as ‘Nature’, but not quite clever enough to see what 
precisely he was doing and what large questions of analysis and 
interpretation he was continually begging. He is important as one 
of the channels through which the flood of English empiricism 
reached France. It was thus that the difficult, cautiously phrased and 
extremely provisional solutions of the philosopher Locke were trans- 
formed into the delusively clear weapons of the philosophes. How little 
philosophical acumen Diderot at bottom had we may gather from 
his incredible assertion that Locke was an acute intelligence but 
Shaftesbury a genius of the first order. 

Diderot, to use the image Mr. Berlin has put so forcibly into 
circulation, is an engaging fox if we set him beside such hedgehogs 
as Holbach and Helvétius; he presents an appearance of greater 
depth and richer humanity than these. But it is all the same extra- 
ordinary that he and his co-workers on the Encyclopaedia should 
have shaken the Church of Pascal, Bossuet and Fénelon. The reason 
is, no doubt, that it was no longer this Church but the Church of the 
Cardinal de Rohan and of the sceptical and dissolute abbés who were 
so prominent in the world of letters in Diderot’s day. 

French Thought in the Eighteenth Century is an anthology of fragments 
translated from the writings of Rousseau, Voltaire and Diderot. 
These fragments are for the most part mere snippets. It is hard to 
grasp what point there may be in giving us ten pages from that 
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prodigiously silly work La Religieuse, one scene from Le Pare de Famille 
and fifteen pages from Du Contrat Social. Mr. Geoffrey Brereton con- 
tributes a useful Introduction, and Rousseau, Voltaire and Diderot 
are introduced by MM. Romain Rolland, André Maurois and 
Edouard Herriot respectively. There is no table of contents and there 
are no sufficient references to indicate to the reader how the extracts 
are related to the works from which they are taken. A little editorial 
attention, and fewer and longer extracts, would have greatly in- 
creased the value of the book. 


J. M. CAMERON 


On Reapinc Poetry. By AUBREY DE SELINCOURT. (Phoenix House. 
6s.) 


This book is apparently one of a series designed to help the un- 
iniated to understand the arts. But whereas previous ones have dealt 
with forms which are more or less well patronized by a large section 
of the public—the novel, painting, plays—to Mr. de Selincourt has 
fallen the difficult task of ‘explaining’ poetry in an age which he 
himself labels in his first chapter as ‘Hard Times for Poetry’. He 
tells us that: 

. .. poetry, which at certain epochs of our history had the most im- 

mediate and universal appeal of all forms of literature, has become the 

most obscure and difficult. 
Such a statement naturally needs a good deal of qualification, but 
it would seem to express what far too many people think. One of 
he reasons for the present state of affairs may well be, as Mr. de 
Selincourt suggests towards the end of his book, that to-day we tend 
to think through generalized abstract conceptions. But whatever the 
reason, he tries to better the lamentable state of affairs. 

People, of course, will not read anything unless they expect 
pleasure or profit, and Mr. de Selincourt attempts to show where 
pleasure can be found in reading poetry, and to prove that this sort 
of pleasure is also profitable: but the difficulty is to know, or guess, 
what kind of reader this book is written for. Perhaps for those who 
are beginning to be attracted by poetry, but are baffled by it; per- 
haps as an aid for those who try to cultivate a taste for poetry in 
schools. To anyone who has read poetry all his life, as the natural 
thing to do, it would seem at once too simple and too complex; all 
he can do is to hail it as one of the many gallant attempts to make the 
times a little less hard for poetry. One point at least he insists upon, 
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which so many popularizers or more strenuous explicators tend to 
ignore, and that is the musical quality of poetry, which critics in 
their pursuit of imagery tend to ignore. That is a definite gain, yet 
it could be wished that the imagery of present-day poetry were 
tackled in this book, since that is where the real difficulty lies. 

As in any book on so controversial a subject, any reader will find 
many points of disagreement, but at least Mr. de Selincourt knows 
where he himself stands, and is refreshingly generous towards such 
‘verse’ as he would not dignify with the name of ‘poetry’. The 
quotations, from Chaucer to Mr. MacNeice, are well chosen to 
illustrate his points (except, perhaps, for the first two lines of 
Johnson’s London, which he too certainly regards as indefensible), 
and it is apposite to point out to the lazy-minded that “To write like 
Shelley to-day would be as absurd as to dress like Shelley’—at least 
one imagines it to be necessary for the level of readers at which this 
brief work seems to be aimed. 
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